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man of Theodore William Hoffman. 


head. 


serious? ’’ 


it without sniffing ; 


and couglied harshly, without speaking a 
word. 

Then burst forth the Chapel-master, 
half beside himself, for he understood 


this pantomime of the Doctor, as clearly | 


as if he had uttered in living words : — 
A bad, bad case—I know not how to 
counsel or advise. 1 am as completely 
frustrated in my attempts as that Doctor 
in Gil Blas of Santillana. 


‘“* Speak it out plainly! ”’ cried he, an- | 


grily. ‘*Do you mean to say that this 
simple hoarseness, which Bettina brought 
upon herself by the careless manner in 


which she wrapped her shawl around 
her, as she left the church, is to cost the | 


young girl her life." 

‘* Not exactly,’’ said the Doctor, while 
he again took out his snuff box, this time 
actually sniffing ; ‘* but the probability is 


that during her whole life she will never | 


sing another note.’ 

The Chapel-master clenched both hands 
in his hair, till the powder flew all around 
him, and ran up and down the room cry- 
ing, as if mad: 

* Never sing again? never sing again? 
Bettina never sing again? Give up all 
her magnificent canzonets — her wonder- 
ful Boleros and Seguidillas, that stream 
from her lips like sounding flower fra- 
grance? 
pious Agnus or consoling Benedictus é 
Oh! oh! no Miserere, that purified my 








| 


Satan tempts 
‘The church organist, 


You seek to plunge 


Here — here I swear it, Betti- 


The Chapel-master seized his hat and 


back, saying, in a soft, low voice: “1 
honor your praiseworthy enthusiasm, most | 
esteemed friend, but I really do not ex- 
aggerate the case, neither do I know the 
organist, and this is simply the fact. 
Since Bettina sang the solos in the Gloria 


‘and Credo, in the mass, in the Catholic | 


Church, she has been troubled with this 
selfsame hoarseness, and has even at 


times lost her voice still more, so defying | 


| both my art and me, that, as I a before, 


I fear she- will never sing again. 


‘* Well, then,”’ said the Chapel-master, 
resigning himself to his despair, ‘* give | 


her opium — opium, and continue to give | 


it to her until she sinks gently in the arms 


of death ; 
she will live no more. She lives only 


when she sings; she exists but in song. 


| Most worthy Doctor, do me the favor to | 
the sooner the better. I/| 


poison her 





| have connections in the criminal college ; 





I studied with the President, in Halle ; 
he was a great bugler — we blew together 
the Bizinien, in the night time, with an 


obligato chorus of little dogs and cats | 


chiming in. No harm shall happen to 


| you on account of this honorable murder ; 
| but poison her — poison her.” 


Never again hear from her a) 


‘* He is,’’ said the Doetor, interrupting 
the sputtering Chapel-master, ‘ already 
advanced in years and has worn his hair | 


| 


then will she sing no more, for | 


|soul from every earthly stain, from all| powdered for a long time, and though 
_wicked thoughts, and opened upon me a 
| whole rich world of pure spiritual themes ? 
You lie! Doctor, you lie! 
Translated for the Boston Atlas from the Ger- you to deceive me. 
| who has felt for me the most bitter envy, 
\since | brought out that astonishing Qua 
The Doctor thonghtfully shook his | ¢ollis, which has delighted the world, has 
‘* So,” said the Chapel-master, | bribed you to this. 
impetuously, as he sprang from his seat, | me in despair, that | may throw my new 
‘** Bettina’s catarrh is actually to prove | mass into the fire; but if he thought the 
plan would succeed, you shall find to the 
The Doctor tapped the floor three or contrary. 
four times quite softly, with his Spanish | na’s solo, (and he struck the marble 
cane, took out his snuff box and replaced | table till every thing on it rattled,) shall 
looked upward fixedly be as magnificent as ever ; she shall sing 
as if counting the rosettes on the curtain, | again her high notes, as clear as a bell.’’ 


still distinguished for music, concerning 
this matter would be acoward. Sucha 
sinful murder and death-blow is not so 
lightly spoken of. But sit down quietly 
in this comfortable arm-chair, and listen 
to what I have to say to you.”’ 

The Chapel-master answered in a whin- 
ing voice: ‘* What shall I bear now?” 
at the same time, however, taking the 


‘** Bettina’s case,’’ continned the Doe- 
tor, ‘is indeed singular and remarkable. 
In speaking, she has the full use of het 
organs ; one can hardly think it a common 
disease of the throat, for she can give out 
very clearly some musical tones; but the 
moment she attempts & high note, an in- 


| was going out, but the Doctor held him | comprehensible something seizes her, 


which, though neither sticking, pricking, 
im scratching, nor anything else which 
is affirmative, proves a diseased principle, 
so that every aitempted tone, besides 
‘being impure and thick, is short and 
husky, and suddenly vanishes. Bettina 
herself compares her situation to that of 
‘one in a dream, who, with the fullest 
‘conviction of power to fly, vainly strives 
to move at all. This morbid, negative 
‘condition mocks my art, and renders all 
|the usual remedies unavailing. The foe 
‘that I have to encounter, like a bediless 
| apparition, evades all my blows. In that 
point, Chapel-master, you are right, for 
Bettina’s whole existence is in song ; one 
can only think of this little bird of Para- 
| dise as singing. It is through her imagi- 
nation, which continually incites her, that 
her song, and with it herself, is sinking 
away; and | am very nearly convinced, 
‘that her ill health is owing to this con- 
tinued mental excitement, which renders 
| my art useless. She is, as she acknowl- 
edges, of a very sensitive nature, and I 
have thought, for this month past, like a 
ship-wrecked person, who now snatches 
at that splinter, now at this, and grasping 
at every means, yet after a while becomes 
dismayed, that Bettina’s whole illness ig 
more psychical than physical."’ 

** Right, Deetor,’’ broke in the wan. 
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dering Enthosiast, who all this time had | 
been sitting silently in the corner, rubbing 
his hands together. ‘* This once you | 
have hit the right point, most excellent 
physician! Bettina’s diseased state is 
the physical effect of a spiritual cause, 
-but on that account all the worse and 
more dangerous. I, 1 alone, gentlemen, 
ean explain it all to you.” 

‘** What shall [ hear now?”’ again said 
the Chapel-master, in the same whining 
voice as before ; and the Doctor drew his 
seat nearer to the Enthusiast, and gazed 
upon him with a singular smile on his 
face. The wandering Enthusiast glanced 
upward, and commenced, without looking 
at the Doctor or Chapel-master. 

“* Chapel-master, | have seen a many- 
colored butterfly who had encaged_ him- | 
self between the strings of your double 
clavichord. As the little creature flutter- 
ed delightedly up and down, he struck | 
with his bright winglets now the upper, 
now the lower striugs, which breathed so 
softly, so gently, that only the acutest 
and most accustomed ear could distinguish | 
the tone and accord, till at last the fragile | 
thing appeared to swim in the oscillations, | 
as on soft heaving waves, which seemed 
to be produced by him. But it happened, 
that a more strongly touched string vi- | 
brated, as if irritated by the wings of the | 
merry flutterer, so that wounded, it scat- | 
tered around its variegated flower dust. | 
Yet still the butterfly continued to flit | 
about, with its joyous murmur and song 
tilt the string wounding it more and more | 
sharply, it at length silently sank into the | 
aperture of the sounding board.’’ 

*“ What would you have that say to) 
me?t’’ asked the Chapel-master. 

** Fiat applicatio, 
Doctor. 

** | did not intend an especial applica- | 
tion,’ said the Enthusiast. ‘I actually | 
heard the above-mentioned butterfly play | 

| 
only wished to convey in general an idea 
that then came to me, and so tolerably 
introduce what I would say of Bettina’s 
illness. You know the whole, but look | 
at it as an allegory written in the Album | 
of a wandering virtuoso. It seems to me | 
as if nature had surrounded us with a! 
clavichord of a thousand strings, upon | 
whose strings we play, believing its tones 


’9 


dear sir,’’ said the’! 


upon the Chapel-master’s clavichord. 


and chords to be voluntarily produced 
and are ofien wounded to death without 
knowing that ap unharmomiously touched 
string has given us the fatal blow.”’ 

“Very obscure!’ said the Chapel-| 
master. 

“Oh!” cried the Doctor, laughing, 
‘Conly patience. He will sit upon his 
hobby-horse, and take a gallop through 
the world of forebodings, dreams, spirit- | 
ual influences, sympathies, idi#syueracies, 
&e., till he arsives at the station of mag- | 


>| earnest devotion. 


| 
| Doctor. 


| netism, “where he will ‘dismount aud tube | 
break fast.”’ 

“ Peace, peace, my wise Doctor,” said 
the wandering Enthusiast. ‘“ Revile not) 
things that vou, struggle against them as 
you will, must vet acknowledge with hu- 
mility, and highly respect. Have you 


not yourself said that Bettina’s illness 


was produced by a spiritual cause —or, 
rather, is only a spiritual disease? ”’ 


‘* But what has Bettini to do with the | 


unfortunate butterfly?’ broke in the) 
Doctor. 

“Tf one,”’ continued the Enthusiast, 
‘* would attempt to sift it, dividing all to 


a nicety, weighing each little grain, it 


9 


would be a labor that would extend itself! 


most tediously. Let the butterfly rest in 
the Chapel-master’s clavichord. 
sides, say yourself, Chapel-master, is it | 
not a genuine misfortune that most holy | 


music has become an integral part of our’ 


conversation? This glorious gift will be 
dragged down into common, every-day 
life. Instead of dwelling, as before, in 
the holy distance, even in the wondrous 
Heaven-realm, tones and melodies have 
strayed down till we 
whole matter fairly by the hand, and 


know exactly how many eups of tea the 


to us, 


Soprano, how many glasses of wine the 
Bass must drink, in order to come to the 
necessary exaltation. I know well that 
it aids a club, who, seized with the true) 
spirit of music, practise together with 
But each miserable, 
overloaded, Pshaw ! I 


will not vex myself. When I was here 


ornamented, 


‘last year, Bettini was exactly in the same 


condition. She was, as one may say, 


‘bewitched —she could do nothing with- 


out tea. It became a necessary ingredi- 
ent of a Spanish romance, an Italian can- 
zonet, or even the little French Jove-song, 
&c., 


indeed, 


Souvent l'amour, which she so often 
sung. I feared, 
child would drown herself and her glori- | 
ous talent in the sea of tea-water that she | 
poured down. It ee not so; but, 
the catastrophe draws near.’ 

‘* What catastrophe?” eried, at once, 
the Doctor and the Chapel-master. 

‘‘ See, dear sir,’’ continued the Enthu- | 
siast, ‘the poor Bettini is entirely, as| 


one may say, enchanted, or bewitched ; 


‘and, hard as it is for me to confess it, I 
»|acknowledge that I—I, 


alove, am the 
wizard who has accomplished this bad | 


work ; and now, like a dabbler in magie, 


‘cannot undo what I have — 


‘‘ Nonsense! nonsense! and we sit| 


here, with the utmost patience, and allow | 
ourselves to be mystified by the irony of | 


this miscreant,”’ exclaimed the Doctor, | 
springing up. 
‘To the Devil with you!”’ 


| trophe! ”’ 


And be-| 


have the! 


‘with a wonderfully strong 
| poured forth the Solo. 


| had commenced. 
| devotion vibrated through me. 


lers, t 


that the poor | 


cried the | 
‘¢ The catastrophe! the catas- | 


ae 
os Quietly, gentlemen, quietly,’ said 
‘the Enthusiast. ‘ Now comes a matter 
of fact, that I can vouch for, holding my 
'witcheraft as a jest, notwithstanding, 
which sometimes falls heavily on my 
heart — that I, unacquainted with Bettina, 
without wish or intention, may have ex- 
ercised over her this power, by means of 
spiritual influences. In the manner of a 
| conductor, I mean, as in the electric cir- 





cle, where the shock passes from one to 
the one, without any volition of their 
‘own, 
| ‘“*Wfeyday!’’ cried the Doctor, * see 
how the hobby-horse bears away its gal- 
lant rider.”’ 

‘* But the story, the story,”’ 
the Doctor. 

** You have already mentioned, Chapel- 

master,’’ continued the Enthusiast, ** that 
| Bettina, the last time she lost her voice, 
had been singing in the Catholic Chureh. 
You remembered that this happened on 
Easter day, last year. You were dressed 
in your dark robes of honor, and Jed that 
glorious mass of Haydn's in D flat. A 
young, gracefully dressed maiden sang 
the Soprano, and yet did not sing it 
wholly; near her stood Bettina, who, 


interrupted 


full voice, 
You know that I 
myself sang the Tenor. The Sanctus 
A thrill of the deepest 
A distur- 
bance behind me caused me suddenly to 
‘turn round, and I saw, to my great as- 
‘tonishment, Bettina seeking to press 
through the rows of musicians and sing- 
leave the choir. ‘ Are you go- 
> asked I. ‘It is high time,’ she 
‘replied very kindly, ‘ that I should repair 
to the church of , where I have 
| promised to sing in a cantata, and I must 
also practise two duetts before noon, that 
I must execute this evening, one at the 
tea party at , and the other at the 
little supper at Shall you be there? 
| There will be two choruses from Handel’s 
Messiah, and the first Finale to Figaro’s 
| a. 

‘As we spoke, the full accord of the 
Sancta sounded forth, and the frankin- 
‘cense rolled in blue clouds through the 
‘roof of the church. *Know you not,’ 
‘said I, ‘that it is sinful? that one does 
not go unpunished, who leaves the church 
during the Sanctus? You will never 
‘sing again in the church?’ [ said it in 
| joke, and knew not how savagely my 
She turned pale and 
From that 


| j v 
ing! 














| words sounded. 
‘left the chureh in ene, 
' moment she lost her voice. 
During all this time, the Doetor sat 
with his chiu resting on the head of his 
‘cane. He remained silent, but the Chap- 
-el-master exclaimed, ‘‘ Wonderful in- 
deed! very wonderful !”’ 
; Indeed,’’ continued the Euthusiast, 











—_ me —- eee adam 
— 


in my words, and I did not connect Bet- 
tina's loss of voice with the occurrence in 
the church in the slightest degree. But 
now, since I returned here, and learned 
from you, Doctor, that Bettina had ever 
since suffered from this miserable illness, 
jt at once reminded me of a story which I 
read many years ago in an old book, which 
[| will relate to you, for it is a graceful 
and touching tale.’’ 

‘Tell it,’’ cried the Chapel-master ; 
“one may find a good subject for a fine 
opera therein.” 

** Do you know, Chapel-master,”’ said 
the Doctor, ‘* if you can set dreams, fore- 
bodings, and magnetic cases, to music, 
you may be greatly helped, 
story will turn out.’’ 


for so the 


Without waiting for the Chapel-master 


to answer, the wandering Euthusiast 
cleared his throat, 
began : 


‘* The camp of Ferdinand and Isabella 


and with loud voice 


of Arragon spread itself out to a vast ex- 
tent before the walls of Granada.” 

‘* Lord of Heaven and Earth! ’’ burst 
forth the Doctor, interrupting the story- 
teller, —‘** beginning there it would not 
end for nine days and nine nights, and | 
must sit here and let my patients suffer. 
To the devil with your Moorish tale! | 
have read Gonsalvo of Cordova and lis- 
tened to Bettina’s Seguidillas,— but this 
Basta — all that it’s fit for, is... 
Adieu.’’ 

The Doctor quickly sprang out at the 
door, but the Chapel-master remained 
quietly sitting, whilst he said: 

** It will be a tale about the wars of the 
Moors and Spaniards, as | observe ; about 
which I have 
something. 


languished to compose 
Wars, tumults, romances, 
processions, cymbals, chorals, drums, and 
kettle-drums—ah, yes, kettle-edrums — 
these can al] be introduced. 
worthy Enthusiast ; 
uable seed-corn this wished for story may 


cast into my mind, 


Go on, 
who knows what val- 


may spring therefrom! ’”’ 

‘* You are now Chapel-master,’’ an- 
swered the Enthusiast. ‘* lt would be too 
much like the opera, thence it would hap- 
pen that rational people, whom the mu- 
sic would affect like a strong drain, though 
one now and then might enjoy it in small 
doses, as a cordial, would pronounce you 
mad. 
fearlessly act upon it at your pleasure — 
occasionally throwing in accords.”’ 


But | will tell it you, and you may 


The writer feels himself obliged, before 
copying the story of the Enthusiast, to 
Say to the worthy reader, that for brev- 
ity’s sake, when he would point out 
where the Chapel-master comes in, with 


his accords, instead of writing — “ Here | 


Speaks the Chapel-master,”’ he will sim- 
ply say — The Chapel-master. 


most | 


and what giant flowers | 
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tent before the walls of Granada. 


‘at that time, a had no especial meaning | “ The camp of Perdinsad: ond [abel | was the more ecaliten, thevefeee, to de- 


of Arragon spread itself out to a vast ex- stroy this nest of sin. 
Vainly | 'works taken, already were the women, 


Already were the 


hoping for succor, and daily shut in more | imprisoned during the battle, carried 
and more closely, the faint-hearted Boab- | | away, when an unexpected reinforcement, 


dil was discouraged. 


He was bitterly | "notwithstanding a brave defence, over- 


hated by the people, who in mockery | _ powered him, and drove him back into the 


called him the Little King, and found | camp. 
only a momentary confidence in offerings | low him; therefore the prisoners and all 
Ever | the rich booty remained his. 
in the degree in which cowardice and des- | female prisoners, there was one, whose 


of the most bloodthirsty cruelty. 


The enemy ventured not to fol- 


Among the 


pair seized on the inhabitants and army of | inconsolable grief, whose despair, excited 
Granada, faith in vietory and delight in | \the attention of Don Aguillar. 


battle, filled the Spanish camp. 
was no need of attack. 


‘tented himself with besieging the walls, 


and repulsing the attacks of the besieged. 
These little skirmishes appeared more 
like joyous tournaments, than severe bat- 
tles; and after them they collected the 
dead, and celebrated their decease, with 
all the pageantry of the church service, 
_as if for holy martyrs. Isabella lived re- 
tired in the camp, where she had caused 
to be erected, in the midst, a high wooden 


building, with many towers, 
summit of which waved the banner of the 
It was arranged within as a mon- 
where the Benediec- 


The 


cross. 
astery and a church, 
tine nuns daily held divine service. 


There | 
Ferdinand con-| friendly words, but in her grief she had 


‘* He approached the veiled one, with 


no speech but music. She took a eithern, 


suspended by a golden band from her 
neck, and played thereon a romance that 
| moaned in profound sighs, heart-rending 


| from all life's joys. 


tones, the seperation from the beloved, 
Aguillar, deeply im- 


pressed by the wonderful tones, concluded 


from the. 


to send back the prisoner to Granada. 
She prostrated herself before him, whilst 
she threw back her veil. Aguillar cried 
out, ‘ Art thou not Zulema, the light of 
song in Granada!’ It was indeed Zule- 


/ma, whom Aguillar had seen when Am- 
_bassador at Boabdil’s Court, whose won- 


Queen, with her foilowers, accompanied | 


_by her riders, came each morning to hear 


\the mass which the confessor read, and | 


the nuns sang together in the choir. It | 


ticed a voice, that, with wonderful bell- 


like clearness, drowned al] the others. | 


The song was listened to, as the des- 


ponding warbler listens to the nightin- 
gale, who, 
passes all the other tribes. And there 
was something so foreign in the pronun- 
ciation, so peculiar in the whole style, 
that it was evident the singer was unac- 
eustomed to church music, and perhaps 
now sang in a mass for the first time in 


her life. 


prised, and 
were seized with the same astonishment. 


Isabella seemed greatly sur- | 
observed that her followers 


Princess of the woods, sur-| 


derful music had sunk deep in his breast. 
‘I give you your freedom,’ said the Gen- 
eral. But the worthy father Agostino 
Sanchez, who marched forward, cross in 
hand, exclaimed, ‘ Rememberest thou, 


-| happened one morning that Isabella no- | my lord, that when thou settest this pris- 


oner free, thou doest her great injustice; 
for thou returnest her to idolatry, when, 
perhaps, with us the grace of God may 
enlighten her, and she may be received 
into the bosom of the Mother Church.’ 
Aguillar answered, ‘she shall remain 
with us a month, and then, if the Spirit 


of the Lord prevails not with her, she 


Granada.’ And so it 
Queen, that Zulema was 
At first 
she yielded entirely to her inconsolable 
grief; but soon wild and mournful musie 


shall return to 
happened, Oh! 
received by us into the Convent. 


was heard, and then heart-touching ro- 


| She at once anticipated that some strange | 
and over all, the outgushing of her clear, 


adventure was going on, for the brave 


train, caught her eye. Kneeling in the 


oratory, his eyes were fixed upon the 


choir, with an expression of most fervent, 
jintense aspiration. As _ the 
ended, Isabella went to the chamber of 
Donna Maria, the Prioress, and inquired 
‘Will you, O 
‘eall to mind 


mass was 


about the strange singer. 

Queen,’ said Donna Maria, 
that for a month past, whilst Don Aguil- 
lar has sought to overthrow the outworks 
and conquer Granada, that the walls, sur- 
have 
\served as a place of pleasure. Each 
night the wanton song of the heathen, 
from that enticing syren voice, sounded 


rounded by a magnificent terrace, 


General Aguillar, who had joined her) 
midnight, 


had taught us. 


chorals which we 


| over into our camp, and Don Aguillar , 


mances, which filled the whole convent, 
bell-like voice. It happened one nigtt, 
that we sang tegether in the church, after 
the wonderfully beautiful Ora, 
which tliat high master of song, Ferrera, 
In the bright light I ob- 
served Zulema standing in the open door- 
way of the choir, quiet and theughtful, 
gazing upen us with earnest look. As 
we in couples left the choir, Zulema 
knelt and sang before an image of the 
Virgin. Since that day she has sung no 
romances, but remained still im inward 
contemplation. Soon she seught to re- 
call, upon her deep voiced cithern, the 
in the church, 
and then would sing them in a low, gen- 


tle voice, seeking to remember the words 


sang 
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of our hymns, and pronouncing them with difficult to me, for I run the danger every | higher, and apueading ‘faz and wide, 


strange beauty in her foreign tongue. 1|moment of jumping away at the very 
marked well that the spirit of the Lord, right point. 

in mild, coufiding tones, spoke to her in oo It happened one day that the Queen, 
music; and that her heart was open to | accompanied by the noble generals of the 
His graee. Therefore I sent to her the | camp, went towards the chureh, to hear 
sister Emanuela, mistress of the choir, "the mass, as usual. A miserable tattered 
that she might fan the glimmering torch | beggar lay by the gate, whom the halber- 
to a flame; and thus it happened, that in diers sought to remove, but he half raised 
holy song the faith of the Church has | himself, then threw himself down, howl- 
been enkindled in her. 
yet been reeeived through holy baptism her in his fall. 
into the bosom of the Church; but we| before her and kicked the beggar from 
shall permit her to join our choir, and so| her path, who turned and half raising 
devote her wonderful voice to the glory | his body eried : ‘ Trample on the snake,— 
of religion.’ 
what passed in Aguillar’s mind, when he you, it may be, to death ;’ then touchiag 
yielded to Father Agostino’s remon- | the strings of his cithern, which was eon- 





ete 


ee 


| seized upon all within its reach, and in a 


‘short time the whole of Isabella's rich, 


beautiful camp lay in ashes. The Moors, 
in full confidence that the misfortunes of 
the Christians would give them the vieto. 
ry, ventured with a considerable force 
upon an an attack. But never was there 
more brilliant repulse than that by the 


| Spaniards, who, led on by the triumphant 


Zulema has not | ing, so near the Queen that he touched | 
Aguillar sprang angrily | 


tones of the trumpets, returned crowned 
with victory to their fortifications, where 


| Queen Isabella ascended the throne which 


| 
| 


The Queen now understood trample on the snake, and he will sting | 


strance, and did not send Zulema back to | cealed beneath his rags, it sent forth a 


Granada, but placed her in the convent, | shrill, wailing, piping sound, that seized 
and rejoiced greatly at her conversion to| all with an unearthly terror, and drove 
the true faith. 
was baptized, and took the name of Julia. | loathsome 


apparition, saying: 


had been erected in the open air, and 
gave orders that on the site of the burnt 
camp, a new city should at once be built, 
thus showing to the Moors in Granada 


that the siege would never be raised.” 


Tue Cuapet-master. ‘If one were 


/only permitted to introduce spiritual sub- 


jects into 
In a few days, Zulema them back. The halberdiers removed the | 
‘ The 


The Queen herself, the Marquis of Ca-| wretch is a prisoner, a frantic Moor, who. 


diz, Henry of Gusman, and the Generals | | by his mad jokes and his wonderful cith- 
Mendoza and Villena, were the witnesses | | ern- playing amuses the soldiers in the 
of this holy act. Ove would have be-|camp.’ The Queen went on, 

lieved that Julia's song would ever have | mass began. The sisters in the choir 
risen higher and truer, in proclaiming the |sounded the Sanetus, but as Julia with 
glory of her faith ; | 

happened for a short time. But anta tank gloria tua, there wailed through the 
Emanvela remarked that Julia often de- | Church a shrill tone from the cithern, and 


Often | leave the choir. 
| ees What wouldst thou 
Emanuela. 


ner, intermingling foreign tones. 
suddenly would break the hollow sound 
of a deep voiced cithern through the 
choir. The tone was like the resounding 
of the storm, rushing through its strings. 
Ther Julia would become restless, and it 
frequently happened that she would intro- 
duce a Mvorish word into the Latin hymn. | 
Emanuela warned the novice steadfasily 
to withstand the foe ; but inconsiderately | 
Julia heeded this not, and to the anguish 
of the Sisters, often sang, when even the | 
earnest, holy ehorals of the old Ferrera 
were soanding, light Moorish love songs 
to the cithern, which she had newly at- | 
tuned. Wonderfully sounded then the’ 
tones of the cithern, that often rushed | Lord enkindled in thee.’ 
through the choir, high and sharp, similar 
to the shrill whistling of the little Mvor- 
ish flute.”’ 

Tue Cuapet-Master. ‘* Flauti picco- 
ii— The octave flute. But, dear sir, | 
there is yet nothing, really nothing for 
the Opera. No exposition, and that is | 
the main point,—though the deep and| reached the convent. 
high voice of the citherm has touched me. 
Do you not believe that the Devil is a 
- Tenor! He is as false as the Devil, and 
therefore does every thing in falsetto.” 

Tue Enruvsiast. ‘God in Heaven! 
you grow wilttier every day, Chapel-mas- 
ter. But you are right. | 


dot’ 


him, with him, must I sing!’ and she 
turned towards the door, but Emanuela 
spoke with deep, haughty 


earnest, 
voice : 





thoughts are in thy heart! Wouldst 


thou fly from hence? 


by lightning, Julia sank to the floor. 

‘* As the nuns were assembled at night 
time, to sing the Ora, a thick smoke sud- 
denly filled the whole Church. 





lives. ‘Trumpets and horns 


Leave to the) 
devilish principle all over high, unnatur-_ 
al whistlings, pipings, &e. 


whom no trace could be found. ‘The sol- 


\Julia be ne bad part. 


and the! 


and so it actually | powerful voice burst forth, Pleni sunt | 


the Theatre .... Already 
have I brought myself into difficulty with 
the dear public, for introducing here and 
there a bit of choral; else would this 
What do you 
think of the double style, in whieh they 
can intermingle, first the romance, then 
church music? Some charming little 
Moorish and Spanish songs I have al- 
ready prepared ; also the besieging march 
of the Spaniards, which is not bad, and 


I have contrived to melo-dramatise the 
parted from the choral, in a strange man- | Julia suddenly closing the book sought to| commandment of the Queen; but how to 


| 


asked | knows! 


arrange the whole together, Heaven only 
But go on with the story. We 


| ° » ° . . 
'must hear again from Julia; it is to be 


‘** Oh,’ said Julia, ‘hearest thou not hoped that she was not burnt.’ 
; 1 
the mighty tone of the Master! there by | 


Tue Enrnuvsiast. ‘ Did you know, 
Chapel-master, that that city which the 
Spaniards, though environed by the 
Moors, built in twenty-one days, is still 


| standing, and is calied Santa Fet But 


‘** Sinner, wouldst thou profane the | 
service of the Lord, that thou takest his. 
praise upon thy lips, whilst worldly | 


Broken is the} 
power of song in thee; silent are the! 
wonderful tones in thy breast, which the | 


| 


whilst 1 turn upon you such an unceasing 
flood of words, I am losing the solemn 
tone, which alone befits so solemn a sub- 
ject. I wish you would play to us from 
Palestrina’s Responsorien, that now lies 
open upon the desk of the Piano,’’ 

The Chapel-master complied with his 
and when he had finished, the 


request, 


‘* At Emanuela’s words, as if struck! Enthusiast went on: 


‘* The Moors did not cease to annoy the 
Spaniards, in manifold ways, during the 
building of the city; despair drove them 


Soon the | to acts of astonishing boldoess, and the 
'flames hissed and crackled through the | contest went on'more earnestly than ever. 
walls of the wing of the building, and| One day, Aguillar, with the Spanish out- 
With much diffi- | posts, attacked a Moorish squadron, and 
culty the nuns succeeded in saving their drove them back to the walls of Granada. 
pealed | He turned back with his troops, and halt- 
through the camp, arousing the soldiers | ing near the first fortification, in a myrtle 
from their first sleep; General Aguillar, | wood, sent on his followers, and resigned 
with singed hair and half-burat clothes, himself to his earnest thoughts and sad 
left the convent where he had vainly | recollections. 

sought to rescue the missing Julia, of) his mind’s eye. 


Julia stood livingly before 
Often, during the battle, 


had he heard her voice resounding ; now 


, But to re-|diers fruitlessly combated against the complaining, now lamenting, and, even 
turn to the tale, that oneme ever more fire, which, upheaving itself higher and|at this very moment, it seemed to bim 
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that there rustled a strange song —half| Hichem, and raised himself slowly, tak-| glorious victory over the followers of 


Moorish love tale, half Christian ehurch | 
music — through the dark myrtles. Then 
there rushed suddenly forward a Moorish 
rider, in silver armor, on a light Arabian 
steed, into the wood, and immediately 
there whistled a spear close to Aguillar’s 
head. He with 
upon his foe, as the second spear flew, 
and remained plunged deep in his horse’s 
breast, who, smarting with pain and an- 
guish, reared himself on high, so that 
Aguillar, to avoid a heavy fall, was 
obliged to swing himself quickly from his 
side. The Moor raised himself, and 
struck with his crescent blade at Aguillar’s 
uncovered head. But he dextrously par- 
ried this death blow, and returned it so 
powerfully, that the Moor barely saved | 
himself, as he almost fel! from the horse. 
In the same moment, 
horse close upon Aguillar, so that he 
could not give a second blow, and rising, 
drew his dagger; but before he could 
plunge it into his enemy, Aguillar, with 
giant strength, had seized him, drawn 


sprang drawn sword 


he pressed his 


him from his horse, and dashed him ring- 
ing to the ground. He knelt upon the 
Moor’s breast, and, grasping with his 
left hand his right arm so forcibly, that 
he remained motionless, drew his dagger. 


Already had he raised his arm to plunge 


itin the Moor’s throat, when he sighed 
out deeply, ‘Zulema!’—Chilled to a 
statue, Aguillar had no power to fulfil his’ 
intention. 

“* Wretch!’ exclaimed he, 
name did you utter? ’ 

“* Strike!’ eried the Moor, ‘ you kill 
one who has sworn death and destruction 


‘ what 


Yes! know, treacherous Chris- 
tian, know that it is Hichem, the last of 
the race of Alhamar, from whom you 
stole Zulema. Know that that tattered 
beggar, who with the demeanor of a 
maniac, sneaked around in your camp, 
was Hichem. 
in that gloomy prison, in which you con- 
signed me to the 
thoughts, to set it on fire, and to rescue 
Zulema.’ 

*** Zulema — Julia lives! ’ 
lar. 

“Then laughed out the Moor, shrilly, 
in fiend-like scorn — ‘ Yes, she lives; but 
your bloody, thorn crowned idol has with 
execrable magic surrounded her, and all 
the fragrant, glowing bloom of life is en- 
veloped in the pall of the frantic women, | 
that you call the brides of your deity. 
Know that all music in her breast, 
breathed upon by the poisonous breath of 
the Saminus, is dead. 


to you. 


Know that I succeeded, 


light of my own 


cried Aguil- 


All the pleasure 


of life is gone from me, with Zulema’s 
Sweet songs ; therefore kill me — kill me, 
that I may take no revenge on you. You 


have already robbed me of more than 
life.’ 


Aguillar relaxed his held upon 
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ing up his sword from the ground. 
‘ Hichem,’ said-he, ‘ Zulema, that in holy 
baptism has taken the name of Julia, be- 
came my captive in honorable, open war- 
fare. Enlightened by the grace of God, 
she renounced Mahomet's contemptible 
service, and what you, traitorous Moor, 
eall the bad magie of an idol, was a 
temptation of the devil, which she could 
not withstand. Do you eal) Zulema 
your beloved? so is Julia, converted to 
the true faith, the mistress of my 
thoughts and of my heart; and for the 
glory of the true faith will 1 meet you in 
open battle. Choose your own weapon, 
and meet me according to your own cus- 
tom.” 

‘** Quickly Hichem seized his sword and 
target, and when Acguillar released his 
hold, he staggered back, roaring aloud, 
then himself upon his horse, 
which had remained standing near him, 


threw 


and sprang away at a full gallop—| 


Aguillar knew not how to understand it, 
but in a moment the worthy old man, 
Agostino Sanchez, stood behind him and 
said with a smile, ‘ Did I frighten Hich- 
em, or the Lord who dwells in me, and 
whose love he scorns? ’ 

‘** Aguillar repeated to him all that he 
had heard concerning Julia, and they 
both reealled the prophetic words of 
Emanuela, as Julia, seduced by Hi- 
chem’s cithern, all devotion dying with- 
in her, left the church during the Sane- 
tus.”’ 

Tue Cuapet-mastrer. — “] think no 
more about the opera, but how shall I set 
to music the conflict between the Moorish 
Hichem, in his silver armor, and the 
How can one make 
them sally forth better than Mozart has 


General Aguillar. 


done it in Don Giovanni? You know, 
however, in the first place * 

Tre Wanpenine Entuvustast. — “* Si- 
lence, Chapel-master. I must now bring 
this long tale to a close. Still, various 
things oecurred, and it is necessary to 
collect all your thoughts; the more so 
that I still think of Bettina, who puzzles 
me not a little. I cannot escape from the 
thought that she has heard my Spanish 
tale, and it seems to me as if she must 
be listening outside of that door. This 
thought, however, must be all pure fancy. 
But to go on: 

** Continually beaten in all the skirm- 
ishes ; pressed by daily, hourly inereas- 
ing famine, the Moors at last found 
themselves necessitated to capitulate; and 
in festive pomp, amid the thunder of the 
artillery, Ferdinand and Isabella marehed 
into Granada. The priests had conse- 
crated the great mosque as a cathedral, 
and thither marehed the troops, to thank 
the God of Hosts, in the devout Te Deum 
laudamus of the solemn mass, for the 





iskilfully attacked the already excited 








Mahomet, the false prophet. It isimpos 


sible to tell the difficulty of suppressing 


the ever newly outbursting rage of the 
Moors, and to restrain the divisions of 
troops, who from the darkest streets 


procession, as it wound along the main 
road. As Aguillar, at the head of a di- 





vision of foot, marched along the high- 
_way, toward the cathedral, where. the 
mass had already commenced, he felt 
| himself suddenly wounded in the left 
shoulder by an arrow. At the same mo- 
‘ment a band of Moors started from a 
dusky arcade, and attacked the Christians 
with despairing rage. Hichem, at the 
head, rashed upon Aguillar, who, but 
slightly burt, hardly felt the pain of his 
wound, and dextrously parried the pow- 
‘erful blow, at the same time striking 
Hichem dead at his feet. The Spaniards 
pressed franticly on the treacherous 
Moors, who soon fled, shrieking, and took 
shelter in a stone building, whose door 
they quickly closed. The Spaniards 
stormed the house, and they rained ar 
rows upon them from the windows. 
Aguillar ordered firebrands thrown im 
‘upon them. Already the flames streamed 
from the roof, when, above the thunder 
of the artillery, a wonderful voice sound- 
from the burning building, Senctus— 
Sanctus Dominus, Deus Sabaoth. ‘ Julia! 
Julia!’ cried Aguillar, in inconsolable 
anguish. At this moment the door 
‘opened, and Julia, in the dress of the 
Benedictine nuns, stepped forth, singing 
‘with strong voice, Sanctus — Sanctus 
Dominus, Deus Sabaoth! Behind her 
followed the Moors, in a bending atti- 
tude, with their hands crossed upon thei 
breasts. The Spaniards, astonished, fell 
back, and between their ranks Julia 
marched on with the Moors towards the 
cathedral, singing as she went, Benedic- 
| tus qui venit in nomine Domini. Invelun- 
tarily, as when an ange] descends from 
Heaven to announce the blessings of the 
Lord, all the people bowed the knee. 
Stepping quickly, with clear eyes direet- 
ed to Heaven, Julia stood before the high 
altar, between Ferdinand and Isabella, 
singing the mass, and performing the 
holy ceremonies with fervent devotion. 
As the last sound of the Dona nobis 
_pacem died out, Julia sank lifeless ia the 
arms of the Queen. All the Moors who 
' followed her, converted to the true faith, 
were baptized that very day.”’ 

As the Enthusiast ended his tale, the 
_ Doeter entered with much bustle, striking 
his cane upon the floor, and crying 
| angrily : “There you still sit, telling 
'your mad, fantastic stories, without re- 
gard to those in the vicinity, and making 
people sick.” 
| Tell me what has happened, my 


} 


/ 
} 
| 


} 
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dear sir,’’ cried the Chapel-master, quite | for six months to get the salt out of him?| in the same scale, and not unfrequently ; 


terrified. Certainly not, since the sympathy be-|if we may judge by their treatment, jhe 

‘* | understand it perfectly,’’ said the | tween the different species of animals is| horse is considered the more valuable life 
Enthusiast, very composedly. ‘It is|not sufficiently refined to allow one to/of thetwo. A case of collective starya. 
nothing more nor less than that Bettina) judge of the moral state and sentiment | tion such as now afilicts Ireland, has never 
has heard our conversation. She went! of the other, unless when life is stirred| heen known by any animal that is em. 
into the cabinet there, and knows all.’ | up from its deeps to its intenser move- | ployed in civilized industry, except man, 

** You sputtered the Doctor,| ments. The fear, the agony of animals, | But if it be considered that the civilized 


‘‘by your lying tale, you frantic Enthusi- | when about to be killed is evident enough, | operative does not possess a soul, a posi- 
ast, poisoned her sensitive mind — | 





’? 


have, 


— it is almost human in its fierce or de- | tion virtually taken by our laws and s0. 
ruined her with your foolish trash; but I| ploring expression. The ery, the shriek, | cial customs which provide no means for 
will be even with you for this deed.”’ the tear, the convulsion, all remonstrate | its development, and by our system of 
‘** Honored Doctor,’’ said the Enthusi-| with man against the cruel, the impious, | mechanical industry, which confines him 
ast to the enraged man, ‘‘you grow/the unregal, unfraternal act. How far) toa position in which he merely repre 
warm, and do not think that Bettina’s|they may have been previously afflicted | sents a wheel or a lever, and in which a 
mental disease demands a mental remedy, | by the anticipation we cannot very truly | soul is altogether superfluous, —if it be 
and that perhaps mystory . . .” decide, because our conflict with them | considered that the operative is already in- 
“* Enough, enough,’’ replied the Doc-| precludes the mutual understanding ie peanes and morally devoured by the 
tor, very temperately. ‘I already eae | onaeite sympathies and intelligence of| capitalist, and that his body is only not 
what you would say.”’ each other’s language, in which many served upon the table because it would be 
individuals have lived with their dogs,|tongh, lean and ill tasted, an objection 
and which we may expect, from general ‘which does not in the same degree apply 
accords.’’ So murmured the Chapel-| analogies, to be possible to man with | to the ox, which is one or two degrees 
master, whilst he seized his hat, and his|the whole animate creation. There | higher than the operative in the scale of 
friends followed. ‘are some, however, as the bull and! valuation; then it is necessary to bring 
When, three months after, the wander-| cow, which leave us no room to doubt! the industrial character of animals into 
ing Enthusiast, who had cured Bettina, | their sentiment of our mode of proceed- | comparison with that of the capitalist and 
who, with magnificently clear voice, had | ing toward them. I once saw a cow set) the higher classes of society. Different 
sung Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater, (though | on by bull-dogs and slaughtered in the | animals will present very different points 
not in a church, but in a large sized | street before my father’s door; and for| of comparison. The beaver, for instance, 
room,) full of joy and ecstatic rapture, | several days afier, as the ranging cattle | builds him very comfortable houses and 
kissed her hand, she said, ‘* You are not | passed that spot they would smell and _ villages, to which those of oar poor will 
quite a wizard, but sometimes of a nature | snort, and paw the earth with every sign| not compare at all in relation to the re- 
a little perverse.”’ of indignation for many minutes. | spective exigencies of their lives. Many 
‘* Like all enthusiasts,”’ the | Animals are simple crea-| species of the ant dwell in commodious 
Chapel-master. ‘tures. They have not like man complex | cities, either subterranean, or elevated in 
| relations of industry and affection. No/| cones, or in the interior of trees. 
| manufacture, no commerce, no tillage,| Their work is performed with great 
ceases in consequence of their death — | system and efficiency, constancy, enthusi- 
‘no family weeps, no friends regret their asm and success. ‘They have preceded 
INCO- | bogs. | us in the embodiment of an attractive in- 
HERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL| It is very true that no other! dustrial and social code, they not only 
animal compares with man in his power | guarantee themselves by foresight against 
‘and influence on the earth, except in| the deficiencies and inclemencies of sea- 
‘some local tracts of Africa and South! sons, buat they construct covered street 
Oljection. Death is not feared by the | America, the white ant. The ox wears| galleries, in which warm and secure, they 
ox, the sheep or the fowl; they have not! no broadcloth or lace, in whose produc- ‘ean traverse a grove in all directions. 





** It is good for nothing for an opera, 
but it produced some strange sounding | 





added 


Objection. 


For the Harbinger. 
CANNIBALISM. 


PERVERSION OF HUMAN LIFE AND 


Answer. 
CREATION THROUGH HIS SELFISH APPRO- 


PRIATION OF THEIR BODIES. 


(Continued from p. 291.) 


like man a terror of it. The idea of) tion hundreds of his race have been flayed | 
being eaten made the life of Melville, the of comforts and necessaries, and toiled 
author of T'ypee, uncomfortable during all! out a sad, miserable life. The beaver | 
his stay on the island, in the midst of keeps no warehouses, where thousands | 
pleasures far purer than those of civiliza- | of bushels of grain lie rotting in a time. 
tion, although there was little apparent! of famine, in awaiting a still higher rise | 
ground for fear. But we find no signs of | of price. The industrial relation ofthe | 
disquiet or apprehension ia the creatures! animal is limited to enjoying the yield of 
which we fatten for the slaughter-pen | its maternal soil. If the bird carries! 


until the death-struggle commences. ‘in its flight, or the buffalo in his range, 
Answer. ‘The conflict of a death- 


They keep other species in passional or 
affective domesticity, who perform the 
labor of the society in moral relations 
and physica! conditions far superior t 
those enjoyed by our own hired or e0- 
slaved laborers. Their treatment of do- 
mestic animals, the aphides for instance, 
which they milk as we do cows, is like- 
wise exemplary. ‘They enjoy their serv- 
ices through the establishment of sympa 


struggle, evitable only by some species 
of fraud, is in itself sufficient to condemn 
the taking of life; but the preceding as- 


‘the seeds of choice grains, or fruits or| thies which we have not yet succeeded 10 
| . . . | : . 

beautiful flowers, to replant them in a dis-| creating, not only in the tame or domes- 
‘tant spot, they deserve perhaps no credit | ticated state, in which they stable them 


| for such services, since they are quite un- 





sertion is more plausible than trae.—| premeditated. 


/ 
Would an ox or a fowl endowed with the! The argument of industrial value, ad- | 


faculties of reason, be able to appreciate | mitting its basis that men are made for | 
the uneasiness of Melville or any other things and not things for men, will still | 
candidate for the honors of a cannibal not bear scrutiny, since the services of 
table, for which, as we have been inform- the operative man and the operative 
ed, an European is sometimes stall-fed | horse or ox are in many places weighed | 





warmly under ground with suitable prow 
sion of succulent roots; but also in the 
wild or natural state, seeking them 0 
their free pasture ground upon the leaves 
of plants; and in the mixt state, when 
leaving them to feed in locations conven 


lient to their social home, they build 


around them walls of cement to prevest 






ent 


their straying, or to protect them from 
the birds. 

The fifth volume of the ‘* Family Libra- 
ry’’ contains ina few pages a most interest- 
ing resume from the works of Huber and 


other naturalists of the highest standing, | 


which prove in the insect world very high 
attainments in industry, and not only 
those which like the construction of the 


bee’s comb have been unreasonably ob- | 
jected to from their mathematical accura- | 


ey and uniformity, but many obviously of 
a progressive character, and varying just 
as much as the dwellings and the indus- 
try of the different haman nations, in dif- 


ferent tribes, and even in different soci- 


eties of the same species. 

Jt will be urged that the question of 
Cannibalism does not include the insect 
world. It is false, for in many countries 
various species of insects are used as food 
by man, and amongst others the ant, and 
among the ants the termites, a species 
which has exhibited the most distinguish- 
ed proofs of secia] and industrial eleva- 
tion. But if all animals do not like the 
ant, the bee, the beaver, &c. &c., organ- 
ize societies, and develop a great indus- 
try ; it is not the less true that all provide 
for themselves a sphere of composite 
Juxury, including health, or internal har- 
mony, and wealth or external harmony 
with nature and each other, in a manner 
which however crude and incomplete, is 
yet far superior to that enjoyed by most 
men reputed wealthy, who are really 
very poor, since they suffer at the 
same time from disease, and from pri- 
vation of many objects of daily desire 


both in material and in social condi- | 


tions. 

This is a bicomposite subversion and 
poverty suffered by the greater number 
even of the rich, and which ought to 
make them much ashamed to appropriate 
to themselves the bodies of animals 
whieh live so moch truer to nature, and 
in which the aim of God for the harmony 
and happiness of his creatures is now so 
much better fulfilled. If the subversive 
period of the last five thousand years 
were the permanent destiny of this plan- 
et, the life of an ant, a deer, or almost 
any creature that we eat, would be more 
valuable both positively and negatively, 
than the life of man; more valuable to it- 
self for the harmonies it enjoys, to other 
creatures for those which it contributes to 
furnish, and to God as more faithfully ac- 


complishing his will on the earth, and | 


assuring his happiness as the great centre 


of harmonies. Instead of a bicompo-| 
site subversion, no animal undomesticated | 


lives habitually in more than a simple 
subversion, since though it be an enemy 
to other creatures, it remains a friend to 
itself, and enjoys the health natural 


to its organization, while many animals 
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‘attain to Harmony, either composite | the heat melt their thin waxen partitions, 
‘harmony like the ant, or simple like|changed the form, negleeting the econ- 
the beaver, of to savage happiness, | omy of the wax for the more importast 
the highest which is compatible with un-/| consideration of solidity. In the neigh- 
organized societies, and which is enjoyed borhood of the sugar-houses, finding 
by the Camanche and the Islander of the abundant provision for the year, she 
South Seas. So much for the sanction of | ceased altogether to aceumulate honey, 
cannibalism by the industrial inferiority | and has turned plunderer like the: wasp, 
of animals. |thus evincing that her mathematical 
One of the obstacles to our recognition | propensities remain subordinate to a com- 
of the rights of animals, of the rights| mon sense, capable like our own of 
which each in proportion to the develop-| recognizing the fitness of things and 
ment of its passions and faculties pos-|choosing its sphere of action. © With 
sesses to life, liberty and the parsuit of how much more reason might not the 
happiness, is the singular prejudice which | bee have retorted the stigma of blind, 
has so widely prevailed in relation to| instinctual organization, on Sir Isaac 
\ their instinct. Among learned and sim-| Newton, who, in providing an entrance 
ple alike, the candid naturalist and the | for his favorite cat and kitten, cut a big 
pure and loving heart have ever protested | hole in the door for the eat and then be- 
against the barbarous fiat which reduces | side it a little hole for the kitten? Of a 
the animal to the rank of a machine, | number of other animals, facts have been 
endowed with mere sensation, and blindly | observed, showing their power of adapt- 
impelled to its ends by some external|ing methods to cireumstances, in» the 
force. The exact geometry of the bee in| same way that amongst ourselves would 
her hexagonal cell, which corresponds | be considered the most decisive proofs ef 
with the most elaborate mathematical eal- | intellect. 
culations, in containing the greatest area! The beaver, whose strong tendencies 
with expenditure in the least material; is! to social life, with his industry and me- 
often adduced as a striking instance of | chanieal skill, have made his habits so 
blind, uncaleulated routine, for the very) interesting-a study; gives up all when 
sage reason, that the bees always build| experience proves that his honest toils 
so, and always have built so without serve only to guide the cupidity of the 
any mistakes or deviations —as if the ex- | trapper to his destruction; seeks safety in 
istence of a faculty of measurement or’ solitude, and in France and those parts of 
‘ealeulation ought to be established by its our own western country where it hes 
failures to attain its results, instead of; been much molested, builds no more 
by its suecess | dams. 
| Applying this logie to man, we should) Birds, in the location of their nests 
infer of an accountant whose balance-! and the material of which they are com- 
sheet was always just, or a locksmith! posed, vary in different places or even in 
whose bolts always turned truly, that he| the same place, so as best to fulfil the 
could not calculate or mechanize at all,| conditions of safety, convenience, and 
but was merely an instrument. Call the | comfort. 
bee’s geometry, if you will, a mere ef-| In achapter upon instinct in the sixteenth 
fect of organization : can you prove that section of the first volume of the Zeone- 
of Enelid or Archimides to have been! mia, Darwin, among some of the most 
any less sot Both are known equally | curious and interesting researehes in the 
by their effects or results. If the one! records of ovr language, gives some de- 
necessarily implies conscionsness and vo-| tails from which we shall extract the 
lition, why not the other? Is not the} following: 
consciousness and volition of all creatures! ‘‘In the trees before Mr. Levet's 
naturally limited by their specific attrac-| house in Lichfield, there are annually 
tions, and subordinated equally to the nests built by sparrows, a bird which 
superior consciousness and volition of the usually builds under the tiles of houses 
integral life of which they are parts? or under the thatch of barns. Not find- 
As to the special application to the bee,| ing such convenient situations for their 
the common notion that the form of the nests, they build a covered nest bigger 
cell is the same with all bees and in al] than a man’s head, with an opening like 
times, is one of those careless and un- a mouth at the side, resembling that of a 
founded assumptions with which our nat-| magpie, except that it is built of straw or 
ural history abounds. How long the bee hay and lined with feathers, and so nice- 
has built a hexagon, we confess our|ly managed as to be a defence against 
ignorance, and yet we are probably as both wind and rain.” 
| wise on this point as those who will tell; A letter from Reverend J. Darwin, 
you she was observed to build thus by authenticates a similar fact of rooks, 
Noah or by Adam. That the bee always | which after some high trees, their usual 
builds a hexagon, is false, for bees which | resort, had been cut down, removed to 
were taken to the West Indies, finding the church, and built their nests on the 
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outside of the spire, on the tops of the 
windows, whose projection afforded con- 
venient room. 

White, in his Natural History of Sel- 
bourne, page 59, gives a cutious account 
of the subterranean nests of jackdaws, 


the (corvus monedula,) which not finding | 
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the conduct of different individuals of the 
same species, —a variety, increasing in 
the ratio of its development in the scale. 

The crow, among its ingenious re- 
sources, has discovered the palatable fla- 
vor of shell fish. ‘*On the northern 
coast of Ireland, a friend of mine saw 





they can by force share a part of the 
capture! This I have formerly observed 
with attention and astonishment. 

** The accurate Mons. Adanson, in his 
voyage to Senegal, observed on the river 
Niger on his way to the island Griel, a 

| great number of pelicans. ‘ They moved 


the towers, steeples and high roofs, | above one hundred crows at once preying | with great state like swans upon the 


where it usually builds in England, suffi- | 
ciently numerous, had taken possession of | up into the air twenty or forty yards high, | the ostrich. 


forsaken rabbit warrens. 

The swallow of India, which furnishes 
to the Chinese their edible nests, explor- 
ing a new field of industry, collects for 
that purpose a glutinous substance from 
the waters. 

The birds of India exert more artifice 
in building their nests, on account of the 
snakes and monkeys. Some form pen- 
sile nests in the shape of a purse, deep 
and open at the top; others with a hole 


in the side; and others, stil] more cau- | 


tious, with an entrance in the very 
bottom, forming their lodge near the 
summit. But the taylor bird will not 
even trust its nest to the extremity of a 
tender twig ; 
vance to safety, by fixing it to the leaf) 
itself. It picks up a dead leaf, and sews | 
it to a living one, its slender bill being its 


and down: the weight of the bird is 
three-sixteenths of an ounce, so that even 
with its eggs and young, it may swing 
securely in its aerial cradle. 


but makes one more ad- | 


Those birds | 
that are brought up by our care, and) 
have little communication with others of 


upon muscles. 


and let it fall on the stones, and thus by 
breaking the shell, got possession of the 
animal. <A certain philosopher (I think 


it was Anaxagoras) gathering shells along | 


the sea shore, one of these unlucky birds, 
mistaking his bald head for a stone, 
dropped a shell fish upon it, and killed at 
once a philosopher and an oyster. 

‘** Our domestic animals that have some 
liberty, are also possessed of some pecu- 
| liar traditional knowledge. Dogs and 
eats have been forced into each other's 
society, though naturally animals of a 


very different kind, and have hence learn-_ 


| ed from each other to eat dog grass | 
| (agrestis canina) when they are sick, to) 
promote vomiting. 
| mistake the blade of barley for this grass, 
which evinces that it is an acquired knowl- 


‘edge. Mr. Leonard, a very intelligent) 
needle, and its thread some fine fibres ;| friend of mine, saw a cat cateh a trout! 
the lining consists of feathers, gossamer | 


by darting upon it in deep, clear water, 
}at the mill at Weaford near Lichfield. 


The cat belonged to Mr. Stanley, who! 


| had often seen her catch fish in the same 
manner in summer, when the mill pool 
was drawn so low that the fish could be 
seen. 1 have heard of other cats taking 


Each crow took a muscle | 


I have seen a cat) 


water, and are the largest bird next to 
The bill of the one I killed 
'was more than a foot and a half long, 
and the bag fastened underneath it, held 
twenty-two pints of water. They swim 
in flocks, and form a large circle which 
they contract afterwards, driving the fish 
| before them with their legs. When they 
see the fish in sufficient number confined 
in this space, they plunge their bill wide 
open into the water and shat it again with 
great quickness ; they thus get fish into 
their throat-bag, which they eat after- 
wards on shore at their leisure.’ ”’ 

Migrations. It is on these occasions 
that the energy and the intelligence of 
animals is peculiarly developed ; that it 
/must combine tradition and experience 
with a sublime courage, with a true eal- 
culation of its resources, with characters 
fitted to command and lead, and eapacity 
in the rest, of intelligent obedience. 

The conditions of the problem are 
numerous: —Ist. The disadvantages of 
| the present location and of the approach- 
ing season, must be duly appreciated. 
(2d. Attraction for a change being gene- 
rally demonstrated, there must be faith in 
the existence of the new desired places 
and climates, and in their power of reach- 














their own species, are very defective in | fish in shallow water as they stood on the|ing them. This implies faith in God, in 


these arts. They not only construct 


their nests awkwardly, but scatter their | 


‘bank. 
**Many of our shrubs which would other- 


eggs in various parts of the room or| wise afford an agreeable food to horses, 
cage, and seldom produce young ones, | are armed with thorns and prickles, as | 


till by failing in their first attempt, they 


|the holly, hawthorn, goosebery, gorse. 


| an overruling providence who proportions 
attractions to destinies. It matters not at 
al that the swallow, the bison, the squir- 
rel, or the salmon, write no meta physies 
ler theology; they have faith in God, and 


have learned something from their own|In the extensive moorlands of Stafford-| in the mathematical justice of his provi- 


observation. ‘The habit of selecting for 
their nests, materials of the same color 


as the site they build in, which screens | 
them from their enemies, is a fact which| points are broken, they eat it without | 


belongs to this category. 
‘The cuckoo, in imitation of those 


mothers who are too refined to suckle 


their own children, is well known to dis- 
pose of her eggs in the nests of other 


shire, the horses have learned to stamp 


injary. The horses in the new forest in 
| Hampshire, are affirmed to do the same, 
by Mr. Gilpin ; 
horses in the fertile parts of the country 
do not possess, and prick their mouths 





on a gorse bush with one of their fore | 
feet for a minute together, and when the | 


which is an art other | 


‘dence. Without this and its implied co- 
rollary of ‘‘ attractions proportioned to es- 
sential destinies,’’ they could not migrate 
any further than food and other eensible 
attractions lay immediately before them. 
Every creature that combines the faith, 
the traditionary knowledge, the intelligent 
caleulation of circumstances, and the ap- 
titade to command and obey, implied in 


birds; yet, in some parts of England, | till they bleed, if they are induced by | the act of migration and its antecedents, 


she builds a nest, hatches and educates 


her young. ‘Two instances of this were 
observed by the Rev. Mr. Stafford of 
Glosop dale, near the peak of Derbyshire, 


and by Mr. Wilmot of Morley, near Der- | 


by, who watched one of them from the | 
laying of the eggs to the time that the | 
young were fledged, and thought her 
more attentive to her young than any 
bird be had ever observed.’’ In the modes 
of procuring their food, in their migra- 
tions, in almost every detail of their lives, 


hunger or caprice to attempt eating gorse. 


‘** A dog, whose natural prey is sheep, is | 


taught by man not only to leave them 


unmolested, but to guard them; and to | 


hunt, to set, or to destroy other kinds of 
| animals, as birds or vermin; and in some 
countries to catch fish, in others to find 
truffles, and to practise a great variety of | 
tricks. Is it more surprising that the) 


proves in itself the dominance of the spir- 
itual over the material element, and its 
right to a future existence. Their mode 
of life, hitherto pursued, must submit to 
an entire change. Vast unknown tracts 
of land or sea must be traversed. Expe- 
rienced guides must be selected, the dan- 
gers of the elements and of the attacks 
of hostile tribes must be braved, unity of 





a close observer detects gréat variety in| 


crows should teach each other that the plan and direction must be steadily perse- 
hawk can cateh less birds by the superior vered in for many days and even weeks, 
swiftness of his wing, and if two follow | at the same time that the exigencies of the 
him till he succeeds in his design, that' day are provided for. When you have 
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said that all this is done by a necessary | 


instinct, what have yonexplained? Why 
obscure our minds and deceive our hearts 
by such unmeaning sophistry! The facts 
remain the same, and there is no clue to 
their meaning, but that of Universal 
Analogy, which always infers from simi- 
Jar effects similar causes. 
tures are under no necessify thus to mi- 


These crea- 


grate, except in the more abstruse sig- 
nification of necessity under which al] 
action whatsoever falis. The proof that 
no special necessity exists, is, that the 
same species migrate in some countries 
and not in others ; that in the same place 
some individuals migrate and some re- 
main, and that the direction of their mi- 
gration changes in different years and 
conditions. ‘The swallow is said to re- 
main all the year round near the sources 
of the Nile. In cold climates it has 
the choice of migrating or becoming 
torpid, and numbers have been frequent- 
ly found in banks of earth, and in 
caves, in this state, from which they 


have been revived by the warmth of 


a fire. 
passage, though generally true, are not 
unerring, since from having overrated 
their strength, or by distress of weather, 
they have been seen to drown by thou- 
sands in the sea, or settled on ships quite 
exhausted with fatigue. 
arrived in countries where they were 


Others have 


never seen before, either exploring, or 
having mistaken their way, or driven by 
storms, thus evidently subject to the 
same hazards that man undergoes in the 
execution of his artificial purposes.”’ 

The Quail, the Chaffinch, the Hoopoe, 
Chatterer, Hawfinch, Cropbill, Kingdove, 
Stare, and others too numerous to be 
mentioned here, have been observed by 
Mr. Pennant and other naturalists, to mi- 
grate only partially and at uncertain times. 
It is a matter of common observation, that 
these migrations are preceded by large 
public assemblies and vociferous councils, 
and that the body is marshaled by a leader 
and sentinels. In Tartary and in Texas, 
where horses run wild, this is seen on 
a magnificent scale. 

In every animal as in man, we must 
distinguish the faculties into two classes: 
organic aptitudes or instincts, and special 
developments upon this basis consisting 
of knowledge and refinement acquired 
by education. 
attraction, determines the first. Man and 
other creatures co-operating with God, 
evolve the second. 
guage. 
the expressions of any strong passiea in 


For example in lan- 
The tones of love or of anger, 


sound, countenance or gesture, are at 
nce intelligible through an organic sym- 
pathy: not only do men of all countries 
whose language is entirely different, un- 
derstand each other, but infants and all | 





‘The calculations of birds of 


God, in the distribution of 
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the races of the animal kingdom meet|of other nightingales.’’ 


Then in the} 


here on a common ground. 
effort to refine-upon the shades of mean- 
ing, unfoiding the series of sounds, fig- 
ures and motions co-ordinated to each 
passion, the creature proceeds according | 
to the special type of its own being.— 
Man uses one method of articulation. | 
Each other creature has one conformed 
in energy, modulation and variety to the 
degree and mode of its passional develop- 
ment. 

All are capable, to the extent that they | 
sympathise with other creatures, of learn- | 
Man is capable of 


ing their language. 
learning that of all inferior creatures, and 
each inferior creature such parts of hu-| 
man language as correspond to that part 
of man’s nature of which it is the special 
hieroglyphic. Passion or attraction be-, 
ing the sole motive power or expres-| 
sion of God’s will in his creatures, no 
language of any sort can exist but 
as the expression of some shade of pas- 
sion. In proportion as the passions are 
intenser and more direct in their manifest- 
ation, will the language be more readily 
and universally intelligible. 

In accordance with the perversion and 
compression of the passions which ob- 
tains during an epoch of incoherent inter- 
ests, is the confusion of Babel which now 
reigns in artificial language; rendering 
that of each creature for the greater part 
unintelligible to any other creature ; that of | 
one nation of men to other nations, even 
that of every individual man intelligible 
only to a limited namber of sympathetic 
minds. When we consider how littie we 
really understand of each other, we shall 
be more ready to concede to the language 
of animals an expressiveness which we 
have not yet penetrated. 

This language is much more an ae- 
quired development than we generally 
suspect. ‘ Rabbits, in the cold climates 
where they burrow in the earth, as they 
cannot easily articulate sounds, have to, 
give the alarm to each other b¥ thumping | 
on the ground with one of their hinder 
feet, thus producing a sound that can be | 
heard a great way by animals near the | 
surface of the earth.’’ ‘“ The dogs in | 
the Island of Juan Fernandez never bark- 
ed until some European dogs were put 
among them, and then they gradually be- 
gan to imitate them, but im a strange 
manner at first, as if they were learning 
a thing that was not natural to them.” 
(Voyage to Seath America by Don G. | 
Juan and Don Antonio d'Ullea. B. 2, 
C. 4.) 
are said in three or four generations to| 


European dogs carried to Guinea 


cease to bark, and only howl like the dogs | 
native on that coast. Kireherus men- 
tions that young nightingales that are 
hatehed under ether birds, never sing 


until they are instructed by the company | 
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We remark a 
great disparity in the song of our own 
mocking-bird. The intelligence and the 
sentiment both of men and other crea- 
tures are evidently very much cramped 
in expression by their organic structure in 
its present low or brute condition. How 
many human beings long to utter them- 
selves in musie and cannot! How little, 
except through their actions, can the dog 
or the elephant express of their concep- 
tions! The dogs proves indeed how 
readily he eatches the whole gist of a 
conversation on subjects within his own 
sphere of interests. Some Bevis or Mai- 
da has fallen under every one’s notice. 
Examples illustrating the deliberate adap- 
tation of means to ends, of tentative ex- 
periments, of goods attained after saffer- 
ings of the opposite evils, and of strug- 
gle to success through failure, might fill 
more buvoks than the earth could contain ; 
for they would not be isolated instances 
here and there, but the consecutive histo- 
ry of every individual creature that exists. 
Philosophy has imbued us with the most 
singular prejudices in regard to the whole 
We grope in the darkest mate- 
rialism, which like a cataract shuts our 
eyes to the grandeur and beauty of life. 
What a disclosure, when we shall wake 
up some morning and see in every fellow 
being an immortal soul, filled with in- 
finite capacities, with divine aspiration — 
some morning when humanity shall un- 
derstand itself, and brothers and friends 
so long separated and falsified, by the 
tyranny of ineoherence, shall fall into 
each others arms with tears of joy and 
reconciliation. 

As to our humbler fellow creatures, 
each of which types some special devel- 
opment of the passions and characters 
harmonized by the Serial mathematics, 
the basis of their rights lies here: that 
whatever faculties they possess, call them 
instinct, sentiment, propensities, attrac- 
tions, what you will, are their own, just 
as much their own, a privilege and a con- 
sciousness to them, as what we have is 


subject. 


ours. 
To be Continued. 


A New Apvocate or Foursgrism. 
The Express of Wednesday contained the 
following : 

** Insurance against Sickness. There is 
a bill before the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts for the incorporation of Health In- 
surance Companies. The design of these 
institutions is to insure their customers 
(on their paying a small sum per annum) 
a certain sum per week during any inci- 
dental sickness throughout the term of 
one year. This strikes us as not being @ 
very bad idea.”’ 

It is consoling to see such a paper as 
the Express unconsciously endorsing the 
very principles that it is generally so rab- 
id in abuse of. The Express was prob- 
ably not aware that the plan of mutual 
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insurance against sickness is nothing but 
a piece of ‘‘ Fourierism.’’ — Tribune. 


O’Connett. I am sorry to say that 
Mr. O'Connell is exhibiting physical de- 
cay to an extent not anticipated by his 
friends, or even medical advisers. In the 


House of Commons he speaks in so low) 


and feeble a tone, that it is perfectly dis- 
tressing to listen to him, and think what 
a fine, round, sonorous, jocund voice was 
his but a few years ago. He is said to 
be suffering from a disease of the heart, 
and no doubt the same has been accelera- 
ted Jately by the unhappy division in the 
repeal camp. I know that the conduct of 
Mr. Smith O'Brien and the Young Ire- 
landers have caused him much anguish. 
His mental powers have lost none of their 
vigor ; his speeches reading as powerful 
and unctious as ever.— Cor. Jour. Com. 
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THE VILLAGE GIRL. 


Under the icicled wintry boughs 

All cheerily on worked she. 

“In the dear God’s love and tender smile 
How fair is the earth to me!” 

Thus merrily sang she as she walked 

And musingly to herself she talked, 

“Tn God’s sweet smile and his love so free, 
How dear is the earth to me!” 

Day after day in her father’s house 

How heartily on toiled she; 

O ne’er could child to a father’s want 

More lovingly faithful be. 

Her arm was strong and her hand was brown, 
But its touch through love was soft as down. 
And still she sang as sings the bee 

At its summer toil unceasingly, 

In God's sweet smile and his love so free, 
How dear is life and the world to me! 


In the light of a passionate dream, 
Wildered, wildered, wandered she, 

Her childhood’s angel was by her side ; 
Ah me that her eyes might see ! 

But the true soul wakes, the tempter fled, 
The angel straight to her bosom sped, 
And cheerily by her father’s side 

She sang in her maiden hope and pride, 
In God’s sweet smile and his love so free, 
How dear is life and the world to me! 


In the golden Autumn's softening light 
Still cheerfully tottereth she, 

Widowed and childless, withered and old, 
With fourscore tired years and three ; 

Her voice is broken, her lips are chill, 

Yet with nature’s voices chime they still, 
As her hand from her worn staff she raises, 
And as in her girlhood, heaven still praises, 
In God’s dear smile and his love so free, 
How blessed is life and the world to me! 


DITHYRAMBIC. 
BY GOETHE. 
Never, believe me, 
Appear the Divine ones, 
Never alone. 
Scarce have I Bacchus, the wakener of joy, 
But Love is there also, the laughing young boy ; 
Phebus, the Lonily, consents to fnake one. 
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They're coming, they’re near us, 
| The Deities all, 

With Gods is now filling 

| _The poor earthly hall. 


Say, how can I take 
Child of the earth here, 
Guests from on high ? 
Grant me, like you, ye Gods, deathless to live! 
What offering for you hath a mortal to give ? 
| Up to Olympus, O, help me to fly ! 
| Joy dwells only 
Where deities sup ; 


| 
| O, fill me the nectar, 
O, reach me the cup! 
| Reach him the cup! 
Pour for the bard, 
Hebe, pour free ! 
_ Sprinkle his eye-sight with heaven’s bedewing, 
That the Styx, the detested, he may not be view- 
ing, 
But one of our own may suppose him to be! 
It gushes, it sparkles, 
The fount of the skies! 
How peaceful the bosom! 
How radiant the eyes ! 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
; contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
| gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
| commercial convulsions all tending to imp: verish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal leve, to social institutions, 
{to commerce, to business, to active life. 
j Dr. CHANNING. 


CELEBRATION OF FOURIER’S BIRTH- 
DAY IN NEW YORK. 


The Seventh of April was celebrated | 
in New York by a larger number of per- | 


sons than usual. The course of Lec- 


;city has increased very considerably 
ithe ranks of the Cause, and a good pro- 
portion of our friends were gathered to- 
At about half- 
| past six in the evening, the company sat 


gether on this occasion. 


down to a modest but elegant dinner at) 


a hall in Houston Street, with that en- 
thusiastic veteran, F. Grain, Esq., as 
‘Chairman. After the repast had been en- 
| joyed, Mr. Grain introduced the more pe- 
culiar business of the evening, in some re- 
marks full of feeling and spirit, of which 
Their 
main purport was gratitude in the recur- 
rence of a day so rich in glorious reco! lec- 


we unfortunately have no copy. 





ter the applause elicited by Mr. Grain’s 


‘brief speech had subsided, Mr. Dana, in| 
behalf of the Committee, rose to read the | 


|regular toasts. After briefly alluding to 
‘the unexpectedly full attendance, which 
he said was to be regarded as a happy 


| 

| 

| ant 
|omen, and expressing the conviction that 


in the progress of the cause we should in | 


| due season not only see the day greeted 
by large and enthusiastic 
| friends, but should see laid wisely, deep- 





tures on Association now going on in that | 


tions, and so full of prophetic hopes. Af- | 








ly and immovably the foundation of that 
Social Order discovered by him who had 
made the day immertal, which, when 
complete in its beneficence would draw 
ithe whole human family around the table 
of its daily abundance. Mr. Dana then 
went on to read the toasts, which we give 
in their order together, although between 
them there were frequent interludes of 


speeches and conversation. 

| We had hoped to give full accounts of 
| the speeches generally, but owing to an 
| unfortunate indisposition, Mr. O. Dyer, 
the famous phonographic writer, through 
| whose skill and kindness we are enabled 
} 





| to present the following reports, was un- 
|able to write, except during a part of the 
| evening. 


1. The Memory of Charles Fourier. —The 
| Thinker, the Philanthropist, and the Christian; 
who, like Le Verrier, has discovered a new world 
| by the power of a sublime calculus,—a world 
of Beauty and Justice and Truth and Jovy, which 
shall be the indestructible inheritance of every 
human soul, and in which the whole human 
race, co-operating zealously for the highest 
welfare of each other, will exhibit a Harmony, 
now but imperfectly typified in the Harmony of 
the Spheres. 


| 2. Our Friend: in Europe and America.—Now 
celebrating the birth-day of the immortal genius, 
who has given the Science of Universal Unity 
to mankind : my its observince kindle them to 
a more cordial sympathy with each other, and 
more determined efforts for their suffering fel- 
low-men, that the birthday of regenervted Hu- 
manity may soon be celebrated by ail the dweil- 
ers upon our planet, who, circling their hands 
around the globe, in sincere and fraternal com- 
| munion, shall sing their grateful praises to a 
‘common Father, for the fruits of a redeemed 
Earth, for the shower and sunshine of a genial 
Heaven, and for the overilowing blessing of a 
| true, Christian Society. 


3. The Reformers.— Who in various spheres 
are striving to correct the evils and wrongs that 
inhere in our modern Civilization, men and 
women animated by a holy zeal in behalf of 
their convictions, and a sleepless devotion to 
the good of Humanity: may their hands be 
made sure, their hearts strong, and their judg- 
ment wise ; and may the ends they seek soon 
be attained in the birth of that social unity in 
which the best energies of man will no longer 
need to be expended in the removal of Evil, 
but can do their appropriate work in the creation 
and dissemination of Good! 


4. A Free Soil, and the abolition of all Monop- 
oly of Land. — The greatest and most compre- 
hensive political question now before the people 
of this country: may the period soon arrive 
when Truth and Justice shall triumph in this 
matter; when we may have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the public domain of a Free Na- 
tion can no longer be prostituted to the selfish- 
ness of unprincipled gamblers and speculators. 
|The Earth is the Lord’s; let bis children be 
| joint tenants, and not one defrauded of his 
| birthright, a foothold upon the soil. 


5. The Organization of Labor.—The question 
of questions for the nineteenth century, demand- 
ing the thoughts and sympathies of the best 
minds and the best hearts, the world over; for 
| when Labor shall once have been organized, the 
reign of Universal Peace, Plenty, Order, Hap- 
piness, and Religion, will have commenced, and 
the Kingdom of God, so long since prophesied 
| by Seers, so earnestly desired by Good Men, 
and so constantly praved fer by all Churches, be 
established upon the Earth forever. 


6. Mutual Guarantees.—The practical form of 
true human brotherhood, now gradually extend- 
|ing through society by means of Odd Fellow- 
ship, Mutual Life Insurance, Mutual Insurance 
against Sickness, Working Men’s Protective 
| Unions for the purpose of furnishing goods to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


crowds of | their members at wholesale cost, &c. &c. This 
tendency not only justifies the wisdom of Fou- 
RLER who foretold it. but is one of the strongest 








evidences of progress-in the world. God speed | 
the time when Mutual Guarantees shall become 

universal, knitting all men together in the bonds | 
of common interest and positive charity. 





1. The Scientific Discoveries and Inventions of | 
the Present Time.— The Steamboat and Rail- 
road, transporting persons and the products of | 
industry from place to place with a rapidity and 
certainty never before dreamed of, and bringing 
the inhabitants of remote countries into near 
and friendly intercourse; the Magnetic Tele- | 
graph, annihilating space, and in the twinkling 
of an eye conveying intelligence to the ends of 
the earth. Who, in view of these wonderful 
achievements, does not feel that nothing in the 


way of Good is impossible to Human Energies ? 


8. Domestic and Agricultural Association. — 
The profoandly significant terms by which the 
Combined Order was originally distinguished by 
its illustrious discoverer, — Association, — in 
which the individual completes himself by union 
with his brethren, and man gains the full scope 
of his powers; the design of the Divinity in his 
creation; the goal of the great impulses work- 
ing through the ages; the end of the nobiest 
tendencies of the present time, as well as of all 
our own hopes and labors ;—let us again renew 
our pledges of devotion to the highest interests 
of Humanity in its career to this blessed and 
foreordained condition ! 


9. Education.— The birthright of every child 
that is born into the world,—an education 
which shall develop every power, moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical, to its highest and mest 
harmonious perfection, till every member of our 
common brotherhood shall be able to enjoy 
every blessing of existence, and stand before 
his fellow, and in the presence of his Maker, in 
the noblest sense of the word, A Man. 


10. The Integral Independence of Woman. — 
With a right to the control of her own property 
and person ; with an equal opportunity with all 
for acquiring and enjoying the means of exist- 
ence, and the free development of hier faculties, 
Woman, no longer the slave of Man, will 
come his refiner, his consolation, and his friend 


ll. The Armies of the Fuiure.— Not devoted 
to destructive and ensanguined War, always 
horrible and always wicked, but organized to 
go forth as the trained-bands of Industry, to 
execute magnificent national enterprises binding 
distant continents together, to conquer wild 
wastes by peaceful cultivation and diffuse abun- 
dance and blessedness among every people. 
May the time soon come when nitions shal! 
learn no more the awful discipline of murderous 
conflict. devastating and biasting the earth, but 
when every sword shall be beaten into a plough- 
share, and every spear into a pruning-hook ; 
when every hill shall be cut down, and every 
valley exalted, and Humanity shall go forth in 
glory to make straight the highway of the 


Lord ! 


12. Art.—The expression of Wisdom and 
Goodness in forms of eternal Beauty, its refining 
and elevating influences should be extended to 
all men, to soften the asperities of nature, and to 
encircle every walk of life, even the humblest, 
with a radiant and glorious Ideal. 


13. UNIVERSAL UNITY. 


be- 


After the toast in memory of Fourier 
had been read, Mr. Gopwin, being called 
upon by the chair, rose and said : 

I had supposed when I took an interest 
in the cause of Association, that my vo- 
cation would be to engage in a forlorn 
hope. But I find that this evening, | am 
called upon for a different service. I am) 
to speak in reply to the toast just read, 
which is the easiest to speak to, which is 
so full in itself, so suggestive, so inex- 
haustible that the very babe and suckling 
might say something at least it. 
You have listened to a sentiment to the 
memory of Cuarites Fourier. I shall 
not undertake on this occasion, to eulo-| 
gise him or to give his history. You | 
have so recently heard, at our lectures 


upon 
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the brilliant and profound discourse of| along by this tempest of revolution and 
Mr. Ripley, upon the life and character | destruction, he was calmly working out 


|of Fourier, that all attempts of a similar the grand principles of a constructive 


character on my part, have been anticipat- | 
ed. Besides, perhaps the best homage 
that we can pay to the memory of that 
great man, is to stand in humble silence 


philosophy, whieh should prove adequate 
‘to the wants of a world, which should 
cover and meet the wants of every one 
of God's creatures apon earth. He had 
no sympathy with the destructives of his 
era. While others were pulling down he 
was building up. He was raising, forthe 
future, that glorious edifice which was to 
contain the whole of Humanity, the least 
as well as the greatest. [Applause.]} 

Fourier, then, was original im the time 
of his appearance, he -was original in the 
nature of the system which he brought 
forth, and I may add, that he was origin- 
al further in this respect, that he propos- 
may be raised against him, @d not a temporary or partial reform for 
we’ wee WO ~Me this evil or that evil which he saw or 
tions, that may be supposed to exist, to fancied he saw, but that he propesed a 
remedy for all evils, that his object was 
the good of all humanity, that his desire 
was to produce no temporary satisfaction 
for temporary wants, but the satisfaction 
of all the great eternal desires of the 
soul as it was created by God. 


before him, for he is greater than we are, | 
and as tlre German poet beautifully says, 


“ When the greater appear 
Let all inferior hold their tongues.” [Applause.] | 
Yet the occasion demands that we should 
and I will say a few) 
wards out of the abundant treasure of | 
that in my 
heart on the subject of Charles Fou-| 
One thing at least is certain: 
How great soever may be the quib- 
bles that 
innumerable 


say something, 


words and feelings, are 


rier. 


as objec- 
his character and his system, one thing I 
say is certain, that he was an original, 


He 


was original in the time of his appear- | 


self-dependant, providential man. 


ance, original and singular as to the na- 
ture of his discoveries, and [ hope that 
he will prove himself to be as original| He was original in the means by whieh 
he arrived at his discoveries, as he was 
in 


and singular in the influence that he is 
the discoveries themselves. 


The manner in which he was led to the 
great truths, which he has revealed to 
His 
heart seemed to be oppressed by the 
falsehood, the injustice, the duplicity, 
the oppression, the carnage that every- 
| where prevailed. He was sensitive to all 
of these, and in bis loneliness, his sym- 
pathy, he prayed to the universal Father, 
that it might be revealed to man, how he 
could escape from this awful wilderness 
of a world, in which he wandered like an 
outcast. 

The first great thought of Fourier was, 
that the whole of society had been organ- 
ized, or rather, that the whole of society 
had proceeded without organization, upon 
the plan of universal selfishness. Can 
this be correct! Is it the destiny of man 
upon earth, that he shall be, from his cra- 
dle to his grave, a denizen of a valley of 
wo, a sufferer in all his relations with 
his fellow beings? Can this be truth? 
Fourier, relying upon his conviction that 
there is a God of wisdom and of good- 
ness at the head of this Universe, said 
emphatically, *“‘ No. This is not the 
world that was fitted up by an all-wise 
}and loving Father for the abode of his 
children. 


destined to exert upon the opinions and | Original 


habits of society. I have said that he is! 
original as to the time of his appearance. 
Consider it, gentlemen, when did this man |the world, is known to you all. 
arise’ Let me earry you back a few 
years, to the time when destruction and. 
desolation was the order of the day — 
when minds, universally, seemed to have 
been thrown into a wild chaos of turmoil 
and strife; when old systems, having no 
longer a support in the faith of men, 
were going to decay, when new systems, 
wild 


exciting and extravagant hopes 


were just taking root in the public, when 
all was tumult and agitation and conflict, 
when, in fact, there was no system, no| 
order, no stability in society. It was) 
the period of the French Revolution. 
Men and 


governed impulses. 


were mad with excitements, 
by 


While this strange whirlwind of passion 


the wildest 


was deepening, and sweeping on, and | 


carrying all things with it, there sat in a 
lonely chamber, in an obscure village of 
France, a young unknown = to 
fame, without ancestral honors, without 


man 


grounds, as many would have supposed, | 
for personal distinction, alone in his gar- | 
ret, no, not alone, for he had with him 
his own immortal thoughts and God. 
[Great applause.] This young man to 
whom I have referred was then meditat- 
ing and thinking, was, I may say, in the) 
birth-throes of a mighty system of truth, 


This state of things is not a 
result of God's providence, it is not a di- 
vine, a celestial resuit.’’ [Applause.]} 
**God,’’ says he, “is the same 
throughout creation. When I investi- 
gate the natural world, I find the most 
beautiful design there ; when I ente> the 
moral world, I find the same capability 
for harmony, but alas! all is confusion 


which was utterly opposed to every thing 
that had preceded it, and destined to a 
world-wide influence for good. 

That young man was Charles Fourier; 
and while his compatriots were driven | 
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and discord. Is society alone shut out| which distance has not weakened and | when we call them ‘‘ our friends.” [Ap- 


from the cares of the Divinity? No. 
God has composed a social code for man, 
and it must be discovered if man would 
be in unity with God, with himself and 
with external nature.’’ [Applause.] 
This was the task that he undertook to 
perform, and | am prepared to maintain, 
against all adversaries, that he has dis- 
covered that code. By the principle of 
attraction and the law of the series, he 
points you to every object in creation, 
and shows, that ‘attractions are propor- 
tional to destinies,’ in all cases, that the 
whole material world is subject to this all 
pervading law of attraction, and that 
every creature is under the influence of 
the same force. If, then, to every ob- 
ject in creation, in every sphere of ex- 
istence, these Jaws are applicable, why 
are they not applicable to society ? 

Among a thousand other things, Fou- 
rier has been accused, by his opponents, 
of a want of religion. But in my esti- 
mation his system is the most pre-emi- 
nently religious one, that was ever pro- 
posed to the haman mind, — religious in 
its origin — religious by the means by 
which it proposes to carry itself out, and 
religious in its results. It was religious 
in its origin, because Fourier wished to 
ascertain the divine law in relation to so- 
ciety. He did not say, what shall | 
imagine or invent, but, ‘ what is the law 
which God has made?’ [Applause.] 

It is equally religious in itself, because 
it requires the good of the whole of Hu- | 
manity. It will be religious in its re- 
sults because it proposes to unite all men 
together as a band of brothers, children 
of the same father, moving on to the 
same eternal destiny, bound to each other 
by ties the strongest that the 
miad can conceive. Religion in the ety- 
mology of the word is to unite, Re/igio, 
to bind together. ‘This is the instinctive 
conception of the human heart of what 
is called religion. 


human 


lt is onion, commun- 
ion ; and when this communion is made 
universal, we have the formula of Fourier, 
unity with nature by co-operative indus- 
try, unity with man by harmonious civil 
relations, and, unity with God by a uni- 
versal, integral worship. 
plause.] 


[Great ap- 


Upon the toast to *‘ Our Friends,’’ Mr. 
Dana spoke as follows : 


I cannot allow this sentiment to pass 
by without a few words. When we 
speak of our friends, as we have just 
done, we use the words with no merely 
ordinary meaning. They are not our 
friends by the simple ties of common re- 
lationship. Many of them, whose names 
we most honor and cherish, are personal- 


ly unknown to us, but yet we instictively 


/more advanced than with us. 


which time cannot destroy. We belong 


to them and they to us; we are their| 


friends, because, seeing the evils and cor- 
ruptions of Humanity, they have at the 
same time been able to open their eyes to 
the truth, to apprehend what and where 
is the remedy, and, more than that, to 
devote their best energies to making it 
accessible to all men. 

In Paris, the number of Associationists 
who assemble annually to celebrate this 
day is something like eight hundred, more 
or less. They are now probably about 
breaking up, the day there being much 
They have 
doubtless enjoyed an evening of enthusi- 
asm, of joy, in the suecesses of the past, 
and of mutual refreshing and encourage- 
ment for the future. That party, as they 


_pass forth from the hail of festivity, pre- 


sents, in some respects, many striking 
contrasts. It is made up of men from all 
ranks of life. Every grade and class of 
society has contributed to it. It has 
brought together men of official dignity, 
men of science, generals, scholars, artists, 
poets, exiles from fallen nations. ‘There 
is the noble, whose breast is decorated 
with orders and crosses; the soldier, 
whose sole mark of his achievements is not 
the splendid tokens of his rank ; the savan, 
whose name is insignia enough, side by 
side with the artisan who has no other 
distinctions than that he gives his life in 
silent toil to the world. [Applause.] 

It would, perhaps, be invidious to men- 
tion particular names in this convention. 
Our love and admiration are, at the mo- 
ment, given rather to the collective unity 
of the French Associationists than to the 
chosen and select them. 
We hold them 


and their labors in the recesses of our 


few among 
They are all dear to us. 
hearts. The fidelity, the zeal, the pa- 
tience, the universal and unselfish devo- 
tion of their means and their minds to the 
cause, must command our warmest ap- 
probation, must excite in us a deep and 
lasting affection. May they do more 
this; they excite in us a 
noble and undying emulation ! 


than may 


May they 
[Ap- 
plause.} Let us be worthy to be called the 
brethren of such laborers in the field of 
Humanity. 


arouse us to go and do likewise! 


conquering, electric inspirauion, which 
has stirred them tu such efforts and such 
successes, which has enabled them to es- 


tablish the cause in France as we see it 


That is an electricity more potent, more 
resisitless than any material magnetism ; 
it is the highest electricity of the soul, 
and it is because it thinks and radiates 
through them, beeause it flows through 
them as through its natural channels, that 


plause. } 

Of our friends in Boston, who are at 
this moment engaged in services similar 
to those fur whieh we are here united, | 
confess that | cannot think without a 
sense of envy. Their festivities are at- 
tended by ladies as all festivities should 
be, but as ours, by our misfortune, not by 
our fault, are not. Besides the senti- 
ments and speeches proper to the occa- 
sion, they are cheered by that magical, 
that refining sympathy which flows from 
the presence of Woman. Their enthu- 
siasm gathers a new glow as it is reflected 
from the features of beauty which the 
same enthusiasm has heightened. In 
dancing and in music they find an expres- 
sion for the feelings of the heart which 
is denied to us; but let us hope that 
another year may see us equally favored, 
and may show that in New York, also, 
the doctrine of Association has awakened 
in more than a few cases, that generous 
and beautiful devotion so peculiar to the 
loftiest, the most delicate and most fasei- 
nating character of Woman. [Applause.] 

But, to return to our former train of 
thought. We are bound to our friends in 
America, and I speak particularly of those 
in Boston, as that is the place with which 
we are best perhaps acquainted, notonly by 
the supreme tie of devotion to the cause 
of Humanity but by a common language, 
common origin, and all the relations of 


‘nationality and neighborhood. But be- 


Let us prove that the all-' 


yond this, we know them personally, and 
know their worth and their services. Or 
rather, | should say that we know some 
of them, for they are increasing so rapid- 
ly in that quarter that we have a certain 
strange, though grateful satisfaction in 
feeling that we cannot at any time be 
sure we know them all. To many of us 
they are connected by the relations of 
warm, personal friendship; to me, cer- 
tainly, by a long and endearing inter- 
course, the fruits of which, if I can ad- 
equately manifest in my life and action, 
not [ alone shal] be fortunate. [Applause.] 

With some of those friends it was my 
privilege for yeirs to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in a desperate crusade in which 
it was not our fault that we were beaten. 
We did our best in that protracted and 
difieult struggle, and when the time 
came we retreated from the field. We 
were beaten, but the truths for which we 
contended were not. They were only 


confirmed and elucidated by all our ex- 
established, has been bestowed on us also. | 


periences. What was hope, was for us 
changed into conviction; what was con- 
viction, became certainty immovable. 
Out of our feeble and ignorant efforts we 
pereeived clearly the true nature of the 
enterprise, and if we were vanquished by 
circumstances we only learned from it 


know that there is a bond bet@een us we feel more thao an individual sentiment how all circumstances can surely be made 
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to contribute to future triumphs. Nor| 


am I ready to believe that our efforts in 
themselves were useless or were wasted, 
abortive though they may seem. 
too deep a faith in the vital efficacy of 
truth to believe so. 
sincerely for the noblest of ends. That 
seed once planted is eternal, let come 
what frosts and mildews there may. It 
springs perennial up to the throne of 
God from whence its life still issues,— 
yes, and though cast forth by the hand of 
a child, it shall yet spread aloft its ma- 
ture branches in strength and beauty and 
glory, and all the tribes of men shall rest 
beneath its shade. [Applause. ] 

No matter for all failures. What are 
such failures to the great movement of 
Humanity, what to the power and cer- 
tainty of God's serene and all-embracing 
laws ! 
they come from some error or defect of 
ours, and the part of true wisdom is, with 
no thought or feeling of discouragement 
to put them to use; not to be conquered 
by them, but to lead them subdued and 
serviceable in our own triumphs. Let us 
have faith, living and inspiring faith in 
the truth, and we have triumphed already, 
or rather the truth has triumphed through 
ua. I trust that here in New York we 
have this faith, this devotion. I trust it 
will be kindled and fed this evening. So 
we may have the assurance that our weak 
and obscure efforts contribute more di- 


I have 


They were spent 


Failures are only temporary ; 


rectly perhaps than even the labors of 
better and greater men, to the Future of 


Humanity. 
ourselves do something to that great end. 
We may co-operate immediately with the 
inmost impulses of the age. 


Yes, my friends, we may 


It can need 


no other summons than to be aware of 


the fact for us earnestly and solemnly to 
resolve in this behalf to be and to do the 


utmost that is possible, so that we may, 


in truth be named the friends, not only 
of the Associationists of 
France, of Boston, and of all other plae- 
es in this country and in all countries, 
but of all men upon whom the sun rises 
and for whom the common air of heaven 
is poured around the globe! [Applause. ] 


After Mr. Dana had concluded, Mr. 
BrisBaNe rose and remarked as follows: 


Mr. Chairman: I will add a few words 
to what my friend has just suid. The 
Seventh of April is already celebrated in 
nearly all the great cities on the globe. 
It is celebrated in one hundred towns in 
France, in Algiers which belongs to 
Franee, in Germany, in Brazil and Chili; 
in the far island of Madagascar, and still 
farther India, in all these regions and 
these places this great cause of Associa- 
tion has gained its friends. 
of hearts in these places are grateful to 


Thousands 


the great, and daring, aud patient, and 
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God-gified genius who saw through the | 
black and hellish chaos of stupidity, de- | 
ceit and crime, in which society has been 
se loug plunged, and predieted that there 
was a sun to arise which by its powerful 
rays would dispel the noxious vapors of 
a false civilization, and seatter far and 
wide the blessings of a higher order of 
society. 

And now, my friends, Fourier said that 
when all humanity should be unvted upon 
this globe, that the sun should pass the 
equinox and commence iis new reiga up- 
on earth, the whole race, united phalanx 
by phalanx in one grand bretherhood 
from the north pole to the south, would 
stand hand in hand and chant a chorus of 
universal unity. As if to fulfil the an- 
nouncement, even now the sun in all his 
career meets with the cities and villages 
where this day is celebrated. [Applause.] 
It is but ten years since that great old 
inan went down into the grave, and al- 
ready wherever the sun goes, there are 
places where his bith day is celebrated 
by full and happy hearts. Was it not 
then a prophecy! It was indeed, and it 
gives me much gratification to offer in 
conjunction with this little band a testi- 
mony of thanks for the birth of the great 


genius who uttered it. 


Mr. Rycxman replied to the third toast. 
He gave a history of the manner in 


which he was led to enlist in the ranks | 


of reform. He had had his attention 
turned to the condition of society by wit- 
nessing the manner in which the lands 
out west were picked up by unprincipled 
He brooded upon it till he 
He began 
to agitate for the freedom of the public 
At length he came to New York 


speculators. 


determined to be a reformer. 


lands. 
for the purpose of getting up something 
more radical. When he had exhausted 
all his means, he made the important dis- 
covery that some one had been teaching 
higher doctrine and more of it. <A cer- 
tain Charles Fourier had discovered the 
reform of reforms, which was nothing 
He found that it 


embraced the principles of bis reform. 


less then Association. 


He found a band of persons trying to do 
all the good they could, and he engaged 
with them. Mr. Ryckman went on to 
speak of his experiences in the way of 
reform and the conclusions to which he 


had been led. 


ideal of a true reformer. 


He drew fom life the 
His speech, of 
which we have no notes, was received 
with the liveliest expressions of applause, 
and when it was understood to whom he 
was alluding in his description, the audi- 
ence broke forth into enthusiasm for the 
gentleman named. 


Before the reading of the fourth toast, 
the following note was handed in from 
Mr. Greeney who was necessarily ab- 
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sent. Mr. Greeley’s name was received 
with cheers, which showed how deep a 
hold he has here as well as elsewhere 
upon the heart of the people. 


To the Party now celebrating the Birthday of 


Fourier : 
Frienps: Feasts are for the prosper- 
ous, the successful, the honored ; for the 
conquerer returning crowned with laurels ; 


‘hardly for the weary soldier who pauses 


on the verge of a doubtful battle-field to 
count the overwhelming numbers of the 
adverse host, and feels that in all save 
Truth and Good the odds are immensely 
against him. Unwell, intensely occupied, 


-and not particularly inclined to feasting, 


I shall be obliged to deny myself the 
pleasure of your company this evening, 
and the only regret this causes me arises 
from the apprehension that perhaps some 
friend may be among you whose enjoy- 
ment may be lessened by my absence. 
In case any such should name me to you 
this evening, please accept this as my 
apology for non-attendance, and unite 
with me, if you think proper, in this sen- 
timent : 


The Earth and those who would gladly live 
by cultivating it— What God has joined to- 
gether let not Man put asander. 


Yours, truly, 
Horace Greeey. 
New York, April 7th, 1847. 


Speeches were made by Mr. Briseang 
and others on the toast to Association, 
and on some of the other toasts, but with 
the folluwing single exception, no notes 
were taken. After the toast to the Ar- 
mies of the Future, Mr. Gopwin rose 
and said : 


Mr. Chairman: If no other person in- 
tends to speak, in response to the toast 
just read, I will beg leave to offer a few 
thoughts which it has awakened in my 
mind. It isa pertinent toast. Its spirit 
hits our times externally and our present 
condition internally. 

The war with Mexico, in which we 
are as a nation at this time engaged, is 
about as justifiable a war, perhaps, as 
most wars that have been waged. I 
think very few wars, if any, are justifia- 
ble. We are at war with Mexico. We 
send down our fleets and our armies to 
annihilate her cities, to blot out her vil- 
lages, to slaughter her sons and daugh- 
ters, to spread desolation over her plains 
and to fill her homes with mourning and 
anguish. Is this the course that we 
should pursue towards that unhappy 
people ? 

Since the beginning of her eareer as a 
republic, through all the phases of her 
singular existence, from the character of 
her people, from inherited political evils, 
and perhaps, from causes lying far back 
of these, Mexico has been a distracted 
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nation. Sad, indeed, is her history.|and buoyant with hope, was writing|coming of some vast opposing forces 


Anarchy has reigned in her councils, | 
fraud and corruption have administered 
her laws. 
and carnage lave marked the cycles in 
her life. 
and prosperous and proud, shall we add 
Is this 
the part of a wise and magnanimous na- 
tion’ Suppose you should see a stout, 
well-fed 


Revolutions and convulsions 
And shall we, who are strong 


to her misery, her degradation? 


and well-dressed man in the 
streets beating a poor, half-famished, rag. 


What, think you, 
would be your feelings towards the man! 


ged, sickly boy. 


Why, if you are human, you would say | 
he had acted a most despicable part, and | 
your bosom would swell with indigna-| 
tion against the base perpetrator of such 


[ Applause. ] 
T do not so much regret the loss of the 


an outrage. 


money squandered in this Mexican war, 
as I do that loss of self-respect — of true 
national dignity, of the feeling of univer- 
sal benevolence, which will be the inevi- 
table consequence of this war, or of any 
other war in which we may 
Our hearts and minds are filled with ra- 


mors of this couflict. 


engage. 


Every day we are 
looking with the intensest anxiety for 
fresh news from the field of battle. We 
are wailing to hear 
deported themselves in the 


how our troops. 
murderous | 
battered 
down, what cities destroyed, what vil-| 


Jages laid waste. 


strife, what towns have been 


And as we read the | 
glowing descriptions ef desperate con- 
flicts that tell of thousands slain, our| 
hearts leap joyously within our breasts, 
our countenances gluw with delight, and 
we give vent to our exultation, in public 
dinners aud 
and illuminations. 
which all wars produce, — the feeling of 
inhumanity, the feeling of utter and total 
depravity, which is their inevitable re- 
sult. 
battle, of the long-drawn lines of oppos- 


celebrations and bon-fires 


This is the feeling 


When we read the description of a 


ing forces, of the spirited charge — the 
repulse — the renewed onset — the shout 
of encouragement and the answering yell 
of defiance —the desperate struggle — | 
the victory,— we share in our feelings all | 
the glories of the field. But there are. 
more stirring incidents in than 
these. 

At the sacking of Monterey, I think it 
was, a Mexican girl, young, and beautiful 
as a gazelle, was engaged in carrying 
water to the soldiers of the American 
army. While this angelic creature was 
thus engaged in her work of mercy and 
of love, suddenly she was cut down — 
swept from time to eternity, by a ball 





war, 


from the American army, to whose suf- 
This, to 
me, is one of the stirring incidents of 
war. e 

A Mexican soldier at Vera Cruz, young 


ferings she was administering. 





home to his family, and recently-married 
wife whom he had left there, and while 
he was thus writing, pouring forth from 


which gives us a consciousness of our 


his heart the thoughts of love and tender- | 


ness for one, whom he fondly hoped once 


more to clasp to his bosom, —a ball, 
hurled from an engine of death without 
the city, came sweeping in its murderous 


| speaking says it can. 


course through the room and across the | 


table, and blotted out, with his 


own | 


heart’s blood, the words which, in obe-| 


dience to the dictates of that heart, he 
had penned to his young bride. This 


|also, is to me, a Stirring incident of war. 


I have read, too, of one who has oecu- 
pied high stations in the hearts and the 
admiration of his country, who has, in 


| his old age, retired from the busy scenes 
of public life, to his beautiful home in 


the West, there to spend his declining 
years in peace and quietness. He has 
been followed thither by the heartfelt 
acknowledgments of his countrymen, and 


the blessings of a grateful people, by the 


respect of two hemispheres. In the 
midst of all this excitement, he learns 
that his last, his dearest, only son, on 
whom he centered all his affections, to 
whose future he looked for the consum- 
mation of his own aspirations, is suddenly 
cut off; gone, gone forever! I refer to 
Mr. Clay and his son,— another strong 
incident! 

I read, too, this afternoon just before I 


i . ° 
came to this meeting, how a member of 


| 
‘ests like 


own Here is the secret of 


Now, can- 


strength. 
war's infatuating 
not this great power be applied ad- 


vantageously to peaceful and 


pow er. 


humane 
purposes? The sentiment to which I am 
Fourier is not one 
of those critics that look only at the 
He con- 
templates justly and profoundly whatever 
Fourier says that even 
war has its use. But his war, is the war 
of industrial armies upon deserts such as 
prevail in Africa, or upon boundless for- 
country. 


These are objects which he would oppose, 


worst features of a question. 


he examines. 


those of our own 


and he would send forth his legions pan- 
oplied with implements from the maga- 


some regiment, I believe from Arkansas, | 


had been deprived of his life. and how} 


the regiment rushed out in hot blood, and 


sacrificed the lives of some twenty or 
thirty Mexicans. The officer who went 
to quell the excitement found assembled a 
company of females, who demanded of 
They cried: ** You 


have slaughtered our peuple, you have 


him their husbands. 


desolated our cities, and would you now 
take from us our husbands!” ‘* Alas!”’ 
said the officer, ‘‘I am afraid they are al] 
> When they 
arrived at the place of carnage, they 
found a Jittle child kneeling by the side of 


dead, let us go and sce.’ 


one of the dead bodies, and endeavoring | 
° | 
to wipe the blood from the face of the | 


corpse; and when they asked him, 


**Child, do you know that person?’”’ he | 


replied, with tears streaming down his 


cheeks, ** Yes, Cavalier, F think it is my | 


father.’’ 
incidents of war! 


These, to me, are the stirring 


Yet war having been so universal, 


| 


! 


zine of Peace, to conquer these obstacles, 
and not to ensanguine the plains with 
not to send hundreds of 


human gore, 
thousands of men to death. Fourier 
thinks all men are brothers. Mexicans 


or Englishmen, Americans or Russians, 
it matters not what clime may have given 
them birth, each one is connected with 
the other and with all; but the rugged, 
forces of nature, he 
would conquer. And | most sincerely 
believe, that in the conquests of these 
industrial armies, there will be opportu- 
nities for a far nobler and more glorious 
excitement, than Napoleon, Alexander, 
or even Gen. Taylor ever experienced. 
[Great applause. ] 


stern, unfriendly 


The subsequent sentiments and the 
remarks upon them, were received with 
satisfaction by the company. In the 
course of the evening several songs were 
sung, among them that noble lyric of 
Burns's, ‘*‘ A man’s a man for a’ that.” 
Upon the fina] breaking up of the party, 
the sky without was found to be alive 
with a magnificent Aurora Borealis, the 
most appropriate natural illumination for 
the evening of the day on which the dis- 
coverer of social harmony was given to 
the world. 


ANOTHER WORD TO OUR FRIENDS. 


The Anniversary Meetine in New 
York, announced in another column of 
the Harbinger, will take place in about a 
fortnight from the date of this paper. 


No Associationist, who can make his 


arrangements to attend this Convention, 


there must be something in it attractive | 


and true to human nature. But it is not 
the shedding of blood. It is not the love 


should fail to be present. Every mem- 
ber of the American Union, every friend 
of a social reform on the principles of 
attractive industry, unitary interests, and 


_passional harmony, should spare no pains 


of carnage, which has led men to thrust, 


the dagger into each others hearts. No, 
it is not this. It is the parade, the music, 
the opportunity for distinction ; it is the 


conquering of difficulties ; it is the over- | 





| ations. 
| the intelligent 


to be enabled to participate in its deliber- 
We need the combined strength, 
counsels, the glowing 


“sympathies of the numerous and increas- 


ing band, now scattered throughout every 








Ee 





circle of society, every walk of life, ev- 
ery variety of position and employment, 
who that 
present structure of society is essentially 
false, that it is based on principles at 
war with the divine order, that it coldly 
neglects the dearest interests of humanity, 
and that nothing short of a thorough in- 





have become convinced the 


| 


tegral reform,— a reform, established on 
the unerring love of Providence,—a re- | 
form, which takes its character from a 
true, scientific analysis of the nature of | 
man and a reverent study of the designs | 
of God, can bring temporal salvation, the 
fulfilment of their destiny on earth, to 
the millions, who are now oppressed, 
degraded, downtrodden, in to | 
their 
with the pollutions of vice, and crushed 
by the stern, bloody | 


mechanism antagonism. | 


slavery 
own perverted passions, stained 
relentless, and 
of universal 
The sentiment of human wrong is now 
widely diffused ; it is burned, as with let- | 
ters of fire, into many a brave and devoted 
heart; aud a prophetic unrest announces 
that the era of social justice, harmony, 
Let 


those who share this cheering faith meet 


truth, and love, is drawing nigh. 


each other in counsel, and prepare for 
action. 
convictions 


Let no one think to cherish his 
intellectual 
speculations, as favorite fancies, as un- 
fruitful but 
them be made to bear on the great work 


in secrecy, as 


and lifeless formulas: let 
of advancing and elevating Humanity. 
The possession of a vital truth is in itself 
an imperative summons for its application 
to the largest uses. There is no reason, 
no apology for delay. The times are 
ripe. for action, society is groaning for 
redress, the white fields wave their invi- 
tation to the sickle of the reaper, and the 
harvest of humanity is mature for the in- 
gathering. 

We call on the friends of Associative 
Reform, in their individual as well as 
their collective capacity, to make the 
needful and suitable preparations for this 
Anniversary. By all means, let every 
Affiliated Union hold meetings for consul- 
Let the best 
means of advancing the Reform in their 
own immediate vicinity. Let them note 
every encouraging indication. Let them 
employ their best efforts to increase the 
number of their members, and to enlight- 
en the public mind on the principles of 
the Associative Order. 


tation. them consider 


Let them adopt 
the wisest methods to enlarge the sub- 
scription to the Weekly Rent, and to 
secure its prompt and faithful collection. 
The success of our great cause essentially 
depends on the strength and energy of 
the Affiliated Unions. We need a centre 
of movement to give method and harmo- 
ny to our operations ; but the life-bluod | 
of our enterprise is to be found in the ag- | 
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Affiliated Societies. Let there be a free| 
circulation from the centre to the cireum- | 
ference and from the circumference to | 


the centre, and our movement will show 





symmetrical organization. 

We have stated on a former eae | 
the subjects which will necessarily occupy 
the attention of the Convention. We) 
would briefly recur to them again, in| 


|order to point out to our friends in the | 


Affiliated Unions, the absolute importance | 
of their co-operation with the purposes of | 
the Convention. It is for them to decide, | 


by their enlightened concurrence in the) 


| measures suggested, and their readiness | 


to make the necessary sacrifices for their | 
accomplishment, whether the system of | 
Associative Science, the laws of social | 
harmony, shall be powerfully and worthily 
presented to the American people, or 
whether the sublime discoveries of the | 
greatest genius of modern times shall 
pass into temporary oblivion, through the 
unfaithfulness and inefficiency of those to 
whom the sacred deposite has been en- 
trusted. 

A weekly publication, at least, is es- 
sential to the work of successful propaga- 
Nothing short of this can meet the 
of A daily 
paper in New-York, as in Paris, would 
It would 
act on the public mind, by its constantly 


tion. 


exigencies the occasion. 


be a highly important engine. 
recurring appeals, with the certainty and 


Since 
the establishment of the daily Democratie 


effect of a natural, uniform agency. 


Pacifique in France, the movement has 


attained a stability, a compactness, a 
vigor which give it no humble influence 
in the formation and guidagee of public 
opinion. 
and we may add, it is every where re- 
spected. 


leading authority in social affairs. Its 


reputation depends on its scientific char-, 


acter, its humanitary spirit, and its wise 
application of Associative principles to 
the discussion of popular questions. It is 
the central of the Associative 
School in France,—a School, which as 
our readers well know, combines its full 
share, to say the least, of the scientific 
depth, freedom of mind, elevation of pur- 


organ 


pose, and brilliant eloquence, that are to 


be found among the scholars and philan-| 


But. 


thropists of the French metropolis. 
we, in this country, are probably not pre- 
pared for such a publication at present. 
The obstacles to its permanent establish- 
ment are too great to be be surmounted 
ina moment. ‘The time will come for it, 
no doubt, but that time has not yet come. 
We must be content to wait, and work, 
for a season, with humbler instruments. 
But a weekly paper is of vital importance 
to every operation. It cannot be dis-| 


gregate of members, who compose the! pensed with in any department of our tions for apostles of social truth to the 


Its power is every where felt, | 


It has gained the position of a! 





movement. The Harbinger, then, must 
be placed on a permanent footing, with 
such modifications as may be thought de- 


sirable or necessary. Provision must be 


the vigor of health, and the beauty of| made for its ample support. Its editorial 


charge must be entrusted to hands not al- 
ready burdened with other cares, but de- 
voted entirely to its columns, or pursuits 
directly connected with its interests. 
The four volumes which are now almost 
completed, contain a copious depository 
of Associative truth; they have made a 
deep and favorable impression ; but the 
value and importance of the succeeding 
volumes can be immeasurably increased. 
It belongs to the American Union, which 
has adopted the Harbinger as its organ, 
to make the needful arrangements for 
this end; and the Associationists, in all 
parts of the country, should lend their 
aid to its accomplishment. 

Scarcely of less importance is the 
maintenance of the system of Lecturing, 
which has been so successfully com- 
menced. The public mind is full of 
curiosity on the subject of Association. 


| Its noble, humanitary aims are respected 


by the best minds. Its methods are more 
justly appreciated, in proportion as they 
are correctly understood. Its spirit is 
gratefully welcomed by many hearts into 
which it has breathed new life. The 
people, who have been must deeply im- 
bued with the sentiment of reform, who 
have looked forward with fervent, aspir- 
ing hope to the realization of social jus- 
tice, are beginning to perceive that the 
cause of the prevailing evils of society 
are to be sought for beneath the surface, 
and that a total change in its fundamental 
principles is essential to a permanent and 
effectual remedy. They are wearied of 
philanthropic declamation, however beau- 
They believe that 
something more is necessary for the 
social redemption of man, than bitter 
denunciation of his vices, or austere ap- 
peals to his sense of duty. They see 
that with the existing practical arrange- 
ments of society, no general harmony, 
no actual union of interests, no universal 
co-operation of man with man, is to be 
expected. They know that any such 
hope could only grow out of ignorance 
or presumption. Hence, the cordial wel- 
come with which they receive the lec- 
turers on Association. Hence the res- 
pectful attention, the candid criticism, the 
profound interest, and in many cases, the 
glowing enthusiasm with which they lis- 
ten to their expositions of social] harmony. 
Now, this work must be sustained. The 
very thought of permitting it to languish, 
is treachery to our cause, treachery to 
Humanity. We are fortunate in ‘the 
men who are ready to devote themselves 
to this duty. Their admirable qualifica- 


tiful and imposing. 
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people have borne the test of experience. | until you witness its triumphant accom- 


They challenge esteem and good will 
wherever they go. With a spirit of en- 
tire devotedness to social reform, they 
ask not for wealth, or position, or popu- 
larity ; but are content to throw them- 
selves upon the great heart of Humanity, 
and trust to their zeal in its cause even 
for their necessary subsistence. On no 
pretence whatever, should the services of 
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those devoted pioneers of our movement, | 


Messrs. ALLEN and Orvis, be withdrawn 
from the field, in which they are now 
performing such a beneficent work. Dis- 
interested, indefatigable, energetic, ac- 
quainted with the world and skilful in 
affairs, with powers of action and en- 
durance such as few pussess, experienced 
in the various reforms of the present age, 
devoted for life and death to the glorious 
cause of Association, and gifted with 
uncommon powers of argument and elo- 
quence, they should be sustained in their 
most praise-worthy endeavors, with all 
the resources at the command of the 
movement. 

But essential to every thing, and the 
pivot of every thing, 
shall not cease to repeat it till we see it 
in operation, is a Central Office and Agen- 
cy of the American Union. We do not 
now touch the question of its location. 
We do not consider its internal arrange- 
ments. These details can be decided on 
at a future day. But the Union must 
have a home, a centre of movement, a 
focus of light and warmth, or it will 
become a mere name, a nullity. 
must be energy and devotedness at the 
centre, and energy and devotedness at 
the circumference, or we can have no 
permanent, vigorous action. The time 
has fully come for the Associative 
strength in this country to organize itself 
in a@ manner which shall disarm or defy 
opposition. 
system of truth, which embodies the sci- 
ence of the Universe ; we have a clear, 
definite conception of the practical ob- 
jeets which we wish to accomplish; we 
have had the experience of many years 
in the practical application of our princi- 
ples to social life; we have a faith, 
bright and radiant as the noon-day sun, in 
the truth and value of our system ; and 
we wish now to prepare for its realiza- 
tion by a well-ordered experiment, that 
shalleonvince the world. 

Come on then, friends, one and all. 
Join heart and hand. 
needed. You must 
all be ready for exertion and sacrifice. 
Never did such a cause before appeal to 
the human heart. If you are faithful to 
your convictions, faithful to your means 
of action, faithful to the dearest hopes 
of Humanity, you will take tffis vast work 
in hand, and give yourselves no rest, 


we repeat it, and 


There 


We are in possession of a 


You are all 
You all must act. 


' 


plishment. 





Criarenpon Union or Associa TIONIsTs. 
The following notice has been accident- 
ally delayed. 

Ata meeting of the ‘* Clarendon Union 
of Associationists,’’ Auxiliary to the 
American Union of Associationists, the 
following officers were appointed : 

Wittiam D. Marsn, President. 
Frienp Weeks, Vice President. 
Cuarces Woonnovse, Secretary. 


Mrs, L. L. Woopnouse, Treasurer. 





{c= The Treasurer of the “ American: Union 
of Associationists”” acknowledges the receipt 


of the following sums : 


8 Mar. Messrs. Donaldson and Co., Cincin- 

nati, by hand of W. H. C...$100 00 
1 Apr. Brandon, Vt., Affiliated Union,....5 00 
5 “ Mr. Hine, Tarrytown, N. Y....... 1 00 
10 “ Mr. A. Anderson, Waterbury, Ct...3 00 

April 20, 1847. 
——— ee 
THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
OF THE 


AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCTATIONISTS 
Will be held during Anniversary Week, on 
Turspay, May Ilth, in the City of New 
York ; and it is important that the Affiliated 
Unions should prepare in season to send their 
Delegates, and that Associationists should make 
their arrangements to attend. 

The occasion is a momentous one. The 
American Union of Associationists must this 
Spring mark out distinctly a plan of operations, 
and determine upon the most expeditious and 
economical mode of diffusing our doctrines 
throughout the nation, and of making ready for 
the practical embodiment of our principles. 

For this end, the advice of the most devoted, 
wise and energetic friends of the movement is 
needed. This must be in the strongest sense 
of the words, a business meeting ; where all im- 
portant points of policy may be thoroughly 
discussed, and measures agreed upon, which 
being the result of the best collective judgment 
of the American Union, shall be found worthy 
of the devoted support and earnest aid of every 
Asssociationist. ‘The next year should be as 
active a one, as the means and men at our com- 
mand can possibly make it; and it is necessary 
therefore to form a clear and precise estimate, 
We have to 
determine upon the number and character of 


in advance, of all our resources. 


our publications, —to lay out the most promis- 
ing fields for our lecturers,—and especially to 
set in motion efficient instrumentalities by which 
to secure active co-operation among the Afhi- 
liated Unions, so that all Associationists may feel 
that they are working in concert for definite 
objects, and that they are living members of 
One Body. 

It is emphatically recommended, therefore : 

Ist. That each Affiliated Union should at 
once meet, and consult as to the plans which 
may seem best for advancing our cause most 
rapidly, firmly, widely. Let new members be 
added ; let contributions be increased ; let zeal 
and determination be strengthened; let the 
wants and opportunities of respective neighbor- 


hoods be carefully considered. Every Affiliated 


Union should form an exact estimate of the) _ 


Weekly Rent which it can raise, and be pre- | 











pared to offer at the Anniversary Meeting J 
P.enGse of the amount which it will contribute 
for the year, or for a term of years, to the funds 
of the American Union. We must secure at 
least Fifty Dollars a week, and twice that sum 
if possible ; and if each Union will do its part 
energetically, we cannot fail of the means for a 
brilliant success. What Association will pledge 
$20, $10, 85, a week for three years ? 

2d. It is recommended, that each Association. 
ist should consider what he or she can do to 
help on the movement,— what sacrifices we are 
ready to make for it,— what means we will con- 
secrate to it— what time and efforts we resolve 
to give to advance this cause of peace, unity, 
and universal good. How many Associationists 
there are, who could easily pledge $100, $50, 
$10, a year, for three or five years to the propo- 
And are they 
How many Associationists 


gation of Associative doctrines. 
free not to do it? 


‘there are, who could subscribe $1,000, or $500, 


or $100, towards the formation of a Permanent 
Fund, the income of which might be devoted 
to the diffusion of our views, while the prin- 
cipal should go to form a Capital for some Prae- 
tical Trial, when the American Union should 
determine that the time had come, that the 
place was found, and that means and men aa- 
Who is ready to promise a 
yearly or a triennial contribution, or to subscribe 
Who is not ready to 


thorized the step. 


to the Permanent Fund ? 
do something efficient ? 

Now let this matter be taken in hand prompt- 
ly and resolutely, with the spirit becoming those 
engaged in a Universal Reform,— which prom- 
ises to radically cure the chronic maladies of 
society, and to make Man whole again, — which 
seeks to establish upon earth a Heavenly Order, 
— which offers to the world no vague hope, but 
definite Science,—and which commends itself 
to the good-sense of the most practical. 

Let each Affiliated Union, let each Associa- 
tionist, contribute the best counsel and amplest 
pecuniary supplies, at the coming Anniversary. 

Where Delegates cannot be sent, and indi- 
viduals cannot attend, letters may be addressed 
to the Union. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

W. H. CHANNING, 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary of the 


American Union of Associationists. 
Boston, March 15, 1847. 


WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 

AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 

LEAVES Brook Farm at 7 and 9 A. M., and 

13-tand5 P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Sta- 

tion” on the arrival of the 8 and 111-2, A. M., 

3 1-2 and 6 1-2, P. M., Cars from Boston. 

N. R. GERRISH, 

Agent. 


April 5, 1847. 
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